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of Private ‘Residences 
are a necessity in the adjusting of LOSSES by FIRE or 
BURGLARY and in the SETTLING OF ESTATES. 
They should be made by people expert in the art, and 
bound in duplicate, one to be kept in the house for 
ready reference and the other put in a sate place to- 
gether with the Insurance Policies. 

Twenty-two years ago, | originated the System ot In- 
ventorying the contents of Private Residences, which 
has since becomesowell known throughout the country, 
and which I have since pertected to a high degree. 

It affords the owner ABSOLUTE PROTECTION as 
over Five Thousand Patrons in the Principal Cities and 
Summer Colonies of the United States will testify. 

Estimates furnished free of charge and satisfactory work 
guaranteed. Send tor my illustrated Booklet which con- 
tains the names of many of your friends and neighbors. 


Frederick C. Russell 
Originator of the System 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., Second Floor, BOSTON 
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Che Sailing Ships of New England 


By Georce Francis Dow 


ROBABLY the first vessel to be 
built in New England was the 
Virginia, a “faire pinnace of 
thirty tons’ launched in the spring of 
1607 at the mouth of the Kennebec 
river in Maine. It was built by the 
newly founded Popham Colony and 
after some voyaging along shore and 
sailing up the Kennebec as far as the 
head of navigation, to what is now 
Augusta, it set sail for England when 
the settlement was abandoned in the 
fall of that year and arrived safely. 
An early need at the Plymouth 
Colony was a ship carpenter and one 
was sent over in the spring of 1624. 
Governor Bradford records that “he 
quickly builte them 2 very good & 
Strong shalops (which after did them 
greate service), and a greate and strong 
lighter, and had hewne timber for 2 
catches: but that was lost, for he fell 
into a feaver in ye hote season of that 
yeare (1624) . and dyed.” It was 
one of these shallops that was sent to 
the Kennebec river in the fall of the 
next year to open up a trade in furs 
with the Indians, a trade that event- 
ually ‘relieved the Pilgrims from their 
financial difficulties and extricated 


them from the clutches of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers in London. 

Shipbuilding in Massachusetts really 
began with the launching at Medford, 
on July 4, 1631, of Governor Win- 
throp’s trading vessel The Blessing of 
the Bay, which was built mainly of 
locust. He records that the “‘bark being 
of thirty tons went to sea,” August 31, 
1631 and in the following October she 
‘“‘went on a voyage to the eastward”’ 
and soon engaged in trade with the 
Dutch at New Amsterdam. An eight- 
een-ton pinnace brought Virginia corn 
and tobacco to Salem in 1631, and the 
same year a ship was built at Rich- 
mond Island, off Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine, which made regular voyages 
for some years between that trading 
settlement and England. This was 
probably the first regular packet serv- 
ice in the Colonies. In 1634, a pinnace 
of fifty tons came to Boston from Mary- 
land, loaded with corn to exchange for 
fish. In July, 1634, Capt. John Mason 
wrote to the Secretary of the Admiral- 
ty, that more than fifty ships were 
trading to New England, of which 
‘‘six sail of ships at least, if not more, 
belong to them.” 
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The shallop is frequently mentioned 
in the early records. It was a small two- 
masted vessel carrying lug sails and 
used in fishing and coasting. In 1630, 
when the ships bearing Winthrop and 
his company of settlers neared Cape 
Ann, they “‘met a shallop, which stood 
from Cape Ann towards the Isles of 
Shoals, which belonged to some Eng- 
lish fishermen,” and the next morning 
they were boarded by Mr. Allerton 
from a shallop bound to Pemaquid and 
an hour later another shallop came out 
to meet them as they stood in by Ba- 
ker’s Isle to the harbor at Naumkeag, 
now Salem. In the spring of 1640, one 
Palmer, of Hingham, “‘an ancient and 
skillful seaman,” in his ten-ton shallop, 
was overset 1n Boston harbor. Someone 
on board “‘had the sheet in his hand 
and let fly,” but there being little 
ballast in her, the shallop turned over 
and the men aboard climbed upon her 
side and soon after were taken off by a 
passing pinnace. 

Not infrequently the shallop was 
decked over, in whole or in part. In 
1670 an agreement was made between 
Krasomus James, carpenter, of Mar- 
blehead, and the owners of a “‘boat or 
shallop” by which he was to rebuild 
the same “god sending him life & con- 
uiant weather to worke in.’’ The shal- 
lop was to be rebuilt one whole strake 
higher than her first build; he was to 
put in new planks where needed, to 
seal it, make up the rooms and do all 
other axe work within board and fit 
for sea, excepting anchor stocks, oars, 
masts, yards, tiller, and chimney. 

On April 8, 1675, the Governor and 
Council of the Massachusetts Bay 
appointed a committee of three men to 
appraise two shallops, prizes brought 
in by Captain Mosely. The shallop 
Edward {5 Thomas, its ‘“‘masts & yards 


& a boate.”’ was valued at £40. and 
mention is made of standing and run- 
ning rigging, a mainsail of about ninety 
yards, a foresail of about forty-five 
yards, two cables, two anchors, an iron 
pot and pot hooks, a compass and a 
pump. The shallop Penobscot, “‘that 
Roads went out 1n,”’ must have been a 
small vessel and perhaps in poor condi- 
tion for “The Hull Masts & Canoe”’ 
were valued at only £6. A mainsail, old 
foresail and a bonnet, are listed.— 
Massachusetts Archives,Vol\. 61, leaf 83. 
The pinnace was another type of 
small vessel in common use in the early 
Colonial days, not only for fishing and 
coasting, but also for longer voyages to 
Bermuda and the West Indies. It was 
sharp at both ends, commonly had two 
masts, and was the ancestor of the 
pinky and Chebacco boat so com- 
monly used by New England fishermen 
during the 18th and tgth centuries. 
Pinnaces varied in size from a few 
tons to vessels similar to the ““Dove,”’ a 
pinnace of fifty-two tons that arrived 
in Boston in 1634 from Maryland. The 
same year “‘an open pinnace,’’ belong- 
ing to Ipswich, was cast away at the 
head of Cape Ann and another “open 
pinnace,’ returning from a voyage to 
Connecticut, was wrecked near Ply. 
mouth. This proves that this type of 
vessel sometimes was without a deck 
or at least half-decked. Pinnaces fre- 
quently made the long voyage to Lon 
don and made it more 
quickly than ships sailing at the same 
time. In 1636, a thirty-ton pinnace 
arrived in Boston from London three 
weeks before its accompanying ship. 
Both experienced very rough weather 
during the voyage. The next year “‘a 
small pinnace of thirty tons, which had 
been forth eight months, and was 
given up for lost,” arrived in Boston 
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harbor. She had sailed for Bermuda but 
storms had driven her down to His- 
paniola and not daring to go into any 
inhabited place the men had gone 
ashore in obscure places and lived on 
turtles and hogs. She brought back 
tallow, hides, etc. and also an “‘ali- 
garto,” which was given to Governor 
Winthrop. In the summer of 1636, 
John Oldham, who came to Plymouth 
in 1623, was killed by Indians while on 
a trading voyage to Block Island in a 
small pinnace which was built of 
boards an inch thick and had a “‘little 
room underneath the deck.”’ 

The sloop was another rig in com- 
mon use in the early days and with the 
growth of commercial intercourse with 
the West Indies it shared the carrying 
trade with numerous ketches and a 
sprinkling of brigantines and barques, 
which in size were seldom in excess of 
fifty tons. The ketches usually were 
built with round sterns, the others with 
square Sterns like the ships of the 
period. The sloops were built with a 
cabin on deck at the stern suggesting in 
appearance the high poop decks to be 
seen in shipping of an earlier date and 
this resemblance was heightened by the 
long bowsprit pitched high in the air. 
The single mast of the sloop carried 
not only a fore-and-aft mainsail boom, 
but one, and sometimes two yards for 
topsails. Preserved in the Massachu- 
setts Archives is a register of “ships 
and vessels’ built in the Province 
between the years 1681 and 1714, 
totalling 1332 vessels. Of this number 
over one hundred were built at New- 
bury at the mouth of the Merrimac 
river. Among these were sixteen ships, 
most of them built for London owners, 
and a “ship or barque”’ of fifty tons 
burthen. There were six barques, nine 
ketches, thirty brigantines, sixty-nine 


sloops and the “Snow or Barke Sea 
Flower, Boston, Pinke sterned, about 
20 Tons, built in 1709.”’ 

In 1707, William Clifton, a merchant 
of Surinam, instructed his agent at 
Salem, Mass., to have built on his 
account, a sloop of forty-five foot keel, 
eighteen and a half feet wide and nine 
feet deep, to be built Rhode Island 
fashion with a round house and to be 
named the “Johanna or Seaflower.”’ 
When completed she was to sail for 
Surinam with the following cargo: 
“Sixteen large horses of 4 or 5 year old 
and not aboue it with long Tailes; fifty 
thousand red Oake Staues, three thou- 
sand foot boards fitt for heading, five & 
Twenty barrells with onyons, five & 
Twenty pound Shalotes, five thousand 
pound Virginia Bright leafe tobacco, 
Twelue ferkins of new Butter, Six bar- 
rells of beafe, Six Sett of Truss hoops 
& 300 Truss hoop nails, one frame of a 
boat of 25 foot keel, 10 foot wide & 
3% foot deep, without any planke. 
You must hyre your men for Surinam 
& from thence to Madera or Ireland.” 

The pink, so named for its sharp 
Stern, varied in size. In 1691, “the Pink 
or Buss, Two Brothers,” with its cargo 
of salt, raisins, brimstone, oil and wine, 
brought into Boston from Europe, was 
seized by the Collector, for violation of 
the Acts of Trade, but a sympathetic 
jury brought in a verdict of “not 
guilty.” 

Winthrop records in his ‘Fournal, the 
arrival in Boston, in May, 1633, of a 
Dutch pink that had been trading to 
the southward. In 1648, a Dutch 


“hoy,” a sloop-rigged vessel, of about 
thirty tons reached Boston with seven 
men in her and a cargo of cordage and 
other goods. She made the voyage from 
the Isle of Wight in five weeks. John 
Hull, the mint-master, owned parts in 
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several pinks trading with the West 
Indies and Europe and Jonathan 
Corwen, the Salem merchant, owned 
the pink Fohn and Elizabeth which 
made a voyage to Bilboa in 1678 
loaded with dried fish for the Roman 
Catholic population of that city. 

The fishing pink after a time became 
known as a “pinky” and one form of 
the fishing pinky in common. use 
along the northern shore of Massa- 
chusetts Bay during the seventeenth 
century and also well into the next 
century was the “‘Chebacco boat,” so 
called because it was first built at Che- 
bacco, now the town of Essex. Some- 
times called “‘standing-room”’ boats, 
they were from ten to twelve tons bur- 
then, had two masts, but no bowsprit. 
They were decked over with the ex- 
ception of a space in the middle where 


were two rooms across the boat nearly 
to the sides, for the crew to stand in 
while fishing. In rough weather these 
rooms were covered with hatches. The 
deck had no railing and the stern was 
sharp like the bow. The last pink- 
Sterned vessel built in Essex was one of 
thirty-five tons launched in 1844. 

The fishing pinky and the Chebacco 
boat doubtless closely resembled the 
‘“‘two-masted boat,” so called, of the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 
Another form of the two-masted boat 
was ketch-rigged and varied in size from 
the fishing ketch of small burthen to 
sea-going vessels of over one hundred 
tons. The principal mast of the ketch 
was placed about amidships and the 
other, a shorter one, was close to the 
stern. In the very early days these 
masts carried lateen sails, but in the 
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eighteenth century the larger mast had 
the yards and sails of the foremast of a 
ship and the smaller was rigged like the 
mizzenmast of a bark of the present 
time. Much of the eighteenth century 
trade with the West Indies was carried 
on in vessels of this type. The ketch is 
said to have sailed very fast before the 
wind. This rig disappeared from New 
England waters not long after the vear 
1800. Elias Hasket Derby, the Salem 
merchant, owned the ketch YoAw in 
1799. 

English vessels of the earliest times 
carried lateen sails, a rig that still per- 
sists about the Mediterranean. As the 
centuries passed the larger vessels re- 
tained the lateen sail only on the miz- 
zenmast. When William Burgis made 
his superb drawing of the shipping in 
Boston harbor, which was engraved in 
(725, he pictured fourteen ships all of 
which are shown with a lateen sail on 
the mizzen. None of the sloops or 
schooners in the picture, of which there 
are many, carry the lateen yard. The 
mainsail is suspended by a gaff and 
fastened at the bottom to a boom. A 
century before, however, it is supposed 
that many of the smaller vessels in 
New England waters were lateen rig- 
ged. The long lateen yard was cum- 
bersome and not easily worked in the 
small craft and after a time the prog- 
ress of improvement evolved the fore- 
and-aft sail fastened to a boom. It 
undoubtedly was first used on the 
sloop. Its application to a two-masted 
rig was first made at Gloucester, Mass- 
achusetts, by Capt. Andrew Robinson, 
about the year 1713. 

A circumstantial account of the 
building of the first schooner appears 
in the diary of Cotton Tufts, M.D., 
of Weymouth, who visited Gloucester, 
September 8, 17g0 and wrote as follows: 


‘“T was informed (and commited the 
same to writing) that the kind of ves- 
sels called derived their 
name from this circumstance; viz., 
Mr. Andrew Robinson of that place, 
having constructed a vessel which he 
masted and rigged as schooners are 
at this day, on her going off the Stocks 
and passing into the water, a_by- 
stander cried out, ‘Oh, how she scoons!" 
Robinson instantly replied, “4 scooner 
let her be!’ From which time, vessels 
thus masted and rigged have gone by 
the name of ‘schooners’: before which, 
vessels of this description were not 
known in Europe or America. This 
account was confirmed to me by a 
greatnumber of persons in Gloucester.” 

The new rig soon came into favor 
and ten years later was well known 
up and down the Atlantic coast and 
even in European ports. The earliest 
mention of the schooner that we have 
been able to find in the Boston News- 
Letter is in the February 4/11,1717 issue 
where it is Stated that the schooner 4nn 
was outward bound for South Caro- 
lina. Usually the rig is not mentioned 
in the concise marine news of that 
time and doubtless other vessels so 
rigged may have entered and cleared 
without leaving a trace in the local 
news-sheet. Moreover, little attention 
was then paid to the coasting trade in 
the marine news and there probably 
the new rig made its first appearance. 
In the July 8/15, 1717 issue of the 
News-Letter, among the “entry-in- 
wards’ items, is the ““Scooner Dolphin, 
Bartholomew Putnam, master, from 
Barbadoes.”’ 

The earliest pictorial representation 
of the schooner is found in the William 
Price View of Boston, engraved 1n 1726, 
where two schooners are shown at 
anchor in the harbor. 
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24 TONS, BUILT IN 1d46. A TYPE OF SMALL VESSEL ONCE IN GENERAL USE ALONG 
THE NEW ENGLAND COAST BOTH FOR FREIGHTING AND FISHING. FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN BELFAST, ME., HARBOR 
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Courtesy Dr. Alfred Johnson 
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48 TONS, BUILT IN 1805. THE OLDEST SCHOONER STILL AFLOAT, FROM A 
PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN NEW YORK HARBOR 
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The bilander was a type of two- 
masted sailing vessel that was not un- 
common in New England waters dur- 
ing the first half of the eighteenth 
century. It was a kind of hoy and really 
was the forerunner of the brig. The 
long mainsail yard on the mainmast of 
the bilander hung fore and aft and was 
inclined at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. The foremost lower corner of 
this mainsail, called the “‘tack,’’ was 
secured to a ring-bolt in the deck about 
the middle of the vessel and the after- 
most of the sail, called the “sheet,” 
was fastened to the taffrail. This gave 
much the effect of the lateen sail on the 
mizzenmast of the full-rigged ship of 
that period. 

Much confusion exists concerning 
the various rigs of vessels. Most per- 
sons at all familiar with the sea readily 
recognize the ship, the bark or barque, 
and the schooner, but the older rigs, 
the ketch, the snow, the topsail 
schooner and the three forms of the 
brig, are little known. 

“The brig is a two-masted vessel 
entirely or partly square rigged. There 
are three kinds of brigs; the full-rigged 
brig, the brigantine and the herma- 
phrodite brig which is sometimes called 
the schooner-brig. All are square rig- 
ged on the foremast, the first mast. The 
mainmast, the second mast, is different 
in each of the three classes and it is on 
the mainmast that the distinctive 
points of difference are found. 

“On the full-rigged brig both masts 
are made in three spars and both 
masts are square rigged. On the main- 
mast there is a standing gaff to which 
is rigged a small fore-and-aft sail. In 
other respects both masts are alike. 

“On the hermaphrodite brig, or half- 
brig, the mainmast is made in two 
spars and carries no yards; but it has a 


fore-and-aft, or hoist and lower, main- 
sail and a gaft-topsail. The mainmast 
is made and rigged like the mainmast 
of the ordinary two-masted schooner; 
thus the hermaphrodite brig may be 
said to be half brig and half schooner 
and in some parts it 1s called a brig- 
schooner. 

“On the brigantine, the mainmast 
(second mast) is also made in two spars 
and has a fore-and-aft, or hoist and 
lower mainsail and is like the main- 
mast of the hermaphrodite brig; but 
the brigantine does not carry a gaff- 
topsail. In place of the gatt-topsail 
there are two and often three yards 
aloft on the mainmast over the large 
fore-and-aft mainsail. On these yards 
are carried a square main-topsail and, 
in the case of three main yards a main- 
top-gallantsail. There is generally no 
sail carried on the lower, or main yard. 
These are small, light yards and are 
rigged and handled like the yards on 
the foremast. The brigantine might 
thus be considered as a compromise 
between the full-rigged brig and the 
hermaphrodite brig, and at a distance 
it very much resembles a full-rigged 
brig. The small main yards, or jack 
vards, as the yards carried on the 
brigantine ’s mainmast are often called, 
are in reality of but little use and are 
of more or less trouble and in many 
cases they have been taken off and a 
gatt topsail rigged in their place 
In such instances, of course, the 
brigantine becomes a hermaphrodite 
brig. 


“The full-rigged brig and brigantine 
are entirely obsolete rigs and probably 
none of either class has been built in 
this country within the past sixty or 
seventy years.. The hermaphrodite 
brig is also fast becoming obsolete and 
even as late as 1916, but four brigs of 
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this class are found in the American 
register. 

“The topsail schooner is a_ two- 
masted vessel having both masts made 
in two spars. The mainmast has a fore- 
and-aft mainsail and gaft-topsail the 
same as the ordinary two-masted 
schooner. The lower foremast is made 
a little shorter than the corresponding 
spar of the mainmast and the topmast 
a little longer. The foresail is a fore- 
and-aft sail, and has no gaft-topsail; 
but aloft, over the foresail, there are 
two and sometimes three yards on 
which are carried a square fore-topsail 
and a fore-top-gallant sail. There 1s 
usually no sail carried on the lower or 
fore yard. The foremast and the sails 
carried on it are exactly like the main- 
mast of a brigantine.’’* 

The brig was a favorite rig in New 
England for deep-sea vessels during 
the eighteenth century and well into 
the next. She was more easily handled 
than the ship and less costly to fit. 
This rig was sometimes used on vessels 
of less than twenty-five tons and after 
the Revolution on vessels of consider- 
able tonnage. The brig Sa//y Brown of 
426 tons, was built at Newburyport as 
late as 1866. 

The snow was a form of brig-rigged 
vessel that was in frequent use before 
the nineteenth century. It differed 
from the brig in that the try-sail was 
carried by a small mast set just abaft 
of the mainmast, its foot fixed in a 
block of wood or step and its head 
attached to the after part of the main- 
top. 

The rig of the ship is well-known to 
all interested in the sea and every 
detail is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. The clipper-ship  un- 


*“The Marine Room of the Peabody Museum of 
Salem,” Salem, 1921. 


doubtedly was a development of the 
type of vessel built about the Chesa- 
peake Bay not long after the year 1800, 
that was usually schooner-rigged and 
carried much canvas. The “Baltimore 
clippers,’’ as they came to be known, 
were built with sharp ends, the bow 
cutting through the waves instead of 
bluntly striking them. The slender 
Sterr, with its deep under-cutting, was 
a modification of earlier lines that 
facilitated the passage of the hull 
through the water. It slid cleanly 
through the. dead-water behind the 
vessel with a minimum of resistance. 
The hull of the clipper-ship was also 
lengthened to an unheard of extent in 
proportion to its width. The Flying 
Cloud, built at East Boston, in 1851 by 
Donald McKay measured 229 feet in 
length on the deck and only forty feet 
and eight inches in breadth. It is small 
wonder that on her first voyage she 
logged 1256 miles in four consecutive 
days and made one day’s run of 374 
miles. The word clipper, as applied to a 
fast vessel, is supposed to have origin- 
ated in the Pennsylvania-German word 
Klepper, meaning a fast horse. 

The clipper-ship rapidly came into 
prominence with the great demand for 
speedy transportation incidental upon 
the California gold discovery. This 
type of vessel was also largely em- 
ployed in the China tea trade, for un- 
like wine, which is improved by the 
long sea voyage, tea quickly loses its 
delicate flavor and quality when kept 
in the ship’s hold. 

The yacht is of Dutch origin, the 
“word in the seventeenth century 
signifying a transport for royalty or 
some individual of distinguished rank.” 
At that time it was usually rigged with 
two masts, but with no headsails. The 
Stern was high and decorated with 
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Ship ‘Hercules’ 


290 TONS, BUILT AT HAVERHILL IN ISO¢ 
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140g TONS, BUILT IN 1869. FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY SAMUEL WALTERS 
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much carving and gilt. When Charles 
Il was restored to the throne in 1660 
he came over from Holland in a Dutch 
vacht and the type of vessel soon be- 
came popular in England. Royal 
vachts were commonly rigged as 
ketches. In 1769, when Falconer pub- 
lished his Marine Dictionary, he noted 
that “‘private pleasure-vessels, when 
sufficiently large for a sea-voyage, are 
also termed yachts.”’ 

The sloop Jefferson, built in Salem 
in 1801 for George Crowninshield, is 
often referred to as the first pleasure 
yacht in America. She was thirty-five 
feet long, of twenty-two tons burden, 
and at one time was rigged as a 
schooner. Cleopatra's Barge launched 
in 1816 and built for the same owner 
was the first American yacht of note 
and the first to cross the Atlantic. It 
appears, however, that Sir William 
Pepperrell, Bart., of Kitterv, Maire, 
died possessed of a pleasure yacht, the 
“Molly Yatch, being a fine schooner 
almost new, burthen about 100 tons,” 





DRAFT OF THE LINES OF THE HULL OF THI 


which was advertised to be sold in the 
December 3, 1759 issue of the Boston 
Gazette. The Royal Governors of the 
Province of New York also were using 
a yacht before 1750 whenever business 
required a journey up the Hudson 
river and there are several references 
to yachts owned by Col. Lewis Monis 
and others in New York from 1717 to 
1746. Nathaniel Hawthorne while 
visiting Thomaston, Maine, in 1837, 
commented on the condition of the 
estate formerly owned by General 
Knox and wrote in his Note Book:— 
“On the banks of the river, where he 
intended to have one wharf for his own 
West India vessels and yacht, there are 
two wharves with stores and a lime- 
kiln.’” Hawthorne states that this was 
forty vears before,—in 1797. 

EpiroriaL Nore:—This valuable and interesting 
account of early sailing vessels in New England has 
been abstracted from a profusely illustrated volume 
on the subject to be published shortly by the Marine 
Research Society of Salem, Massachusetts—“The Sail- 
ing Ships of New England,” by John Robinson and 
George Francis Dow, large 8vo., 436 pages, 320 illus- 
trations, full blue buckram binding. $7.50 postpaid. 
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‘““SPARROW-HAWK, A ONE-MASTED VESSEL, 
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Hrs. Theodore Atkinson Lady Wentworth) 
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Lady Wentworth, the Wife of John Wentworth, 
Governor of New Hampshire 


RANCES Deering Wentworth 

was the daughter of Samuel 

Wentworth, a prominent Boston 
merchant who was also one of the war- 
dens of King’s Chapel. She was born 
September 30, 1745, and “hecame one of 
the most beautiful women in America.’ 
The accompanying portrait by Copley, 
painted when she was only nineteen 
vears of age, is a splendid example of 
his art and pictures the grace and 
beauty that New England knew at 
that time. When only sixteen she mar- 
ried Theodore Atkinson, Jr., the Secre- 
tary of the Province, who died in 1769 
of consumption. Ten days after the 
funeral she married her cousin John 
Wentworth, the last royal governor of 
New Hampshire, who long had been 
an admirer. In the next issue of the 
Boston News-Letter, appeared the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

This morning His Excellency John Went- 
worth, Esq. our worthy and beloved Gov- 
ernor, was married by Rev. Mr. Brown, to 
Mrs Atkinson, Relict of Hon. Theodore 
Atkinson, jun. Esq. deceased, a Lady 
adorned with every Accomplishment requi- 
site to make the Marriage State agreeable. 
Long! may this amiable and illustrious 
Couple live happily (Blessings to each 
other and all around them) in this World, 
and may they be the Crown of each other’s 
Joy in the next, when the great Governor 
of all Worlds shall make up his Jewells. 
The Day is spending in innocent Mirth 
the Colours of the Shipping in the Harbour 
are displayed—all the Bells are ringing 
the Cannon roaring,—in a word Joy sits 
smiling in every Countenance on this happy 
Occasion. Happy, thrice happy the Ruler! 


thus riveted in the Hearts and Affections of 
his people. 

At the time of her second marriage 
Mrs. Atkinson was childless and for a 
number of years after. the Governor 
was without an heir. But in January, 

775, the booming of guns down the 
harbor announced to all Portsmouth 
that the Governor’s lady had given 
birth to a son, who was christened 
Charles-Mary, at the request of his 
god-parents, Lord and Lady Rocking- 
ham. Charles-Mary went to England 
with his mother when he was a year 
old and after having been educated at 
Oxford, served the Government both 
at London and at Nova Scotia and 
died unmarried in 1844. 

Soon after the birth of Charles-Mary, 
his happy grandmother wrote to her 
sister in Boston announcing the event 
in the following letter: 

PortsMouTH, February 2, 1775. 

My dear Sister,—I have the pleasure to 
receive your favour of the roth December. 

Mrs Wentworth is safe in bed with a 
fine hearty boy, with another blessing 
added, in being able to nurse him herself. I 
need not attempt to tell you the pleasure 
this child has brought with it to all its con- 
nections. The Governor’s happiness seems 
to be complete; and had a young Prince 
been born, there could not have been more 
rejoicing. The ships fired their guns. All the 
gentlemen of the town and from the King’s 
ships came, the next day, to pay their com- 
pliments. The ladies followed and, for one 
week, there were cake and caudle wine, etc. 
passing. | forgot to mention that this 
young gentleman made his appearance on 
the 20th January, and this house has been 
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full ever since. Adieu, my dear sister, and 
be assured you have not a more affection- 
ate one than 

ELizABETH WENTWORTH 


To Mrs. Nathaniel Ray Thomas, Boston. 


When the British occupation of 
Boston gave promise of becoming a 
failure Governor Wentworth sent his 
lady and their infant son to England 
where they were received into the 
family of Lord and Lady Rockingham 
and all possible was done for their 
comfort. In 1778, the Governor reached 
London where he lived until 1783 
when he sailed for Nova Scotia as 
Surveyor General of the King’s Woods 
tor all North America. In 1792 he 
became Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia, the technical Governor being 
stationed at Quebec, and until 181¢ 
Lady Wentworth spent most of the 
time with him at Halifax which then 
was a place of refuge for thousands of 
forlorn Loyalists and the comforts of 
life to many were very limited. In 
1791, Lady Wentworth sailed for F.ng- 
land to visit her son but returned to 
Halifax the next vear after her hus- 
band was appointed Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia. “After 1792,” 
writes Mr. Mayo, the biographer of 
John Wentworth, “the Governor and 
Mrs. Wentworth were, of course, the 
recognized king and queen in the local 
court, and they played their parts well. 
Their dinners and other entertain- 
ments exhausted the adjectives and 
superlatives of the Halifax newspaper. 
In a single year more than twenty-five 
hundred people dined at Government 
House.” An account of a ball and sup- 
per given by the Governor and his 
Lady to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
town is preserved in Murdock’s His- 
tory of Nova Scotia and little suggests 


the hardships existing about Halifax 
but a few years before. 

The company being assembled in the 
levee room at eight oclock, the band, which 
was very numerous and excellent, played 
“God save the King” three times over, 
after which the country dances commenced, 
two sets dancing at the same time. The 
whole house was open—every room illumin 
ated and elegantly decorated. There was a 
room set apart for cotillions, above stairs, 
tor those who chose to dance them, and a 
band provided on purpose for it. During 
the dancing there were refreshments of ice, 
orgeat, capillaire, and a variety of other 
things. At twelve the supper room was 
opened, and too much cannot be said of the 
splendour and magnificence of it; the ladies 
sat down at table, and the gentlemen 
waited upon them. Among other orna 
ments, which were altogether superb, were 
exact representations of Messrs. Harts 
horne and Tremaine’s new flour-mill, and 
of the windmill on the Common. The mode! 
of the new lighthouse at Shelbourne was 
incomparable, and the tract of the new 
road trom Pictou was delineated in the 
most ingenious and surprising manner, as 
was the representation of our fisheries, 
that great source of the wealth of this 
country. To all these inimitable ornaments 
corresponding mottoes were attached, so 
that not only taste and elegance were con 
spicuous, but encouragement and genius 
were displayed. The viands and wines were 
delectable, and mirth, grace, and good 
humour seemed to have joined hands to 
celebrate some glorious festival; but ¢A7: 
was only for the friends of the Governor 
and Mrs. Wentworth. When the ladies left 
the supper-room the gentlemen sat down 
at table, when the Governor gave several 
loyal toasts, with three times three, and an 
applicable tune was played after each 
bumper, which had an admirable effect. At 
two o'clock the dancing recommenced, and 
at four the company retired. That ease, 
elegance, and superiority of manners, 
which must ever gain Mrs. Wentworth the 
admiration of the whole community, and 
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that hospitality, perfect good breeding, and 
infinite liberality which so distinguish the 
character and conduct of our beloved and 
adored Governor, never shone with more 
lustre than on this occasion, when every 
care of his and Mrs. Wentworth’s mind 
seemed to be to give one universal satis- 
taction. Everything tended to promote one 
sympathizing joy, and never was there a 
night passed with more perfect harmony 
and luxurious festivity. 

In 1795 the Governor was created a 
Baronet. Three vears later Lady 
Wentworth was again in London and 
in July she was presented at Court and 
SO pleased Queen Charlotte that she 
was appointed a Lady-in-Waiting with 
a salary of £500 and permission to live 
abroad. “Probably few incidents in his 
life gave John Wentworth deeper joy 
than this honor which royalty paid to 
his lady, tor as Frances Wentworth, 
Mrs. Atkinson, or Lady Wentworth 
she was in his eyes ever incomparable.” 
In 1810 she returned to England for 
the last time, spending the last three 
vears of her life in or near London. 
She died February 14, 1813, at Sunning 
Hill, a watering-place not far from 
Windsor. 

Copley’s beautiful portrait of Lady 
Wentworth was painted in 1765, when 


Lady Wentworth, then Mrs. Atkinson, 
was nineteen years old. She is dressed 
in a gown of silvery gray finished at 
the neck with lace, and with lace 
ruffles in the sleeves. A light brown 
gauze sash, threaded with gold, crosses 
the bodice diagonally, and fastened 
from her shoulders is a deep blue cloak 
falling in folds behind. A string of 
pearls, held together with a bow of 
white ribbon, is around her throat, 
and pearls are also worn in her dark 
hair. Both hands rest upon a table 
before which she is seated, and in one 
of them she holds a chain to which a 
flying squirrel is attached—a favorite 
motive with Copley. Lady Went- 
worth’s figure is relieved against a cur- 
tain of rich dark red, revealing at the 
right a column and a glimpse beyond 
of blue sky and white clouds. The 
portrait is said to be an excellent like- 
ness. After many vicissitudes it passed 
into the hands of James Lenox of New 
York City and was bequeathed by him 
to the Lenox Library now merged into 
the New York Public Library where it 
now hangs. The canvas measures 
about four feet high and three feet 
four inches wide. It has been somewhat 
restored. 












































From Meeting House to Church in New England 


| THe Meerinc House In 


THE First HunpRED YEARS 


By Rev. CHarcves A. PLAce 


Minister of the First Church, Lancaster, Massachusetts 


OWEVER we may classify for 
the sake of description, there 
are but two distinct types of 

the New England meeting house— the 
pitch roof and the hip roof. The hip 
root followed immediately the pitch 
roof and in part was contemporaneous 
with it; but whichever the type, the 
earliest houses, of necessity, Were crude 
and small, soon enlarged or replaced by 
those of greater dimensions. The pitch 
roof, after giving way 1n most seven- 
teenth century communities to the hip 
roof, came back generally after 1700, 
developed ornamentation within, threw 
out a porch over one or more doors, and 
at the last set a tower with belfry and 


sometimes with spire in the place ot 


one of the exd porches. This last form 
was not unlike the church plan, except 
that the floor plan was unchanged, 
with pulpit placed as at the beginning 
opposite the main entrance across the 
width of the building, 7.e. on the short 
axis. The main door was invariably on 
the side, for the so-called square meet- 
ing house, with few exceptions, had 
one dimension longer than the other. 
What distinguishes the meeting 
house from the church Structure, es- 
sentially, is the floor plan with the 
pulpit and main door on their respec- 
tive sides, sometimes connected by an 
aisle but not always. This main side 
entrance is not confined to Puritan 
New England, but is found in the 
English, Dutch and Swedish churches, 
and in the Quaker and Mennonite 


meeting houses from Albany to Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. There are a number of 
Dutch examples when the pulpit was 
opposite the side entrance, and like- 
wise notable examples in the Bruton 
Parish Church, Va. (1715), the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, Freehold, N. J. 
(1731), and in the Welsh Episcopal 
Church of St. David at Radnor, Pa. 
(1715). 

The English McSparran church, 
built early in the eighteenth century in 
the Narragansett country and now in 
the village of Wickford, R. I., had no 
chancel but a pulpit on the side oppo- 
site a main side door and was in all 
essentials a meeting house with a pitch 
roof. 

The Puritan meeting house was a 
house for worship and a place for pub- 
lic meeting, in opposition to the church 
idea and plan, and the term persists 
even today in many localities in New 
England where people speak of ““going 
to meeting” and of “the meeting 
house,’ even when the structure is in 
spirit and in plan a church. The 
church floor plan invariably places the 
chancel and pulpit at the end of the 
Structure, that is, on the long axis. 

This article is concerned mainly 
with the primitive meeting houses dur- 
ing approximately a century of the 
early settlements. With scant records, 
only imagination can give us a mental 
picture of the early structures, oblong 
or nearly square, the openings on the 
sides or roof fitted with shutters or 
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glass; the lines of roof, or turret, when 
there was one, we can only approxi- 
mate. All the pictures of the first meet- 
ing houses in Boston, the much re- 
nowned and often illustrated first 
building in Salem, and elsewhere, have 
little foundation other than the imag- 
ination. Up to 16s0, dimensions are 
almost unknown: and not till into the 
eighteenth century do we come upon 
firmer ground. The earliest known illus. 
tration of the Hingham meeting house 
was made in the nineteenth century 
and then not of the 1681 structure but 
of the building as changed in 1755. 

Many of the very first meeting 
houses were doubtless temporary, 
make-shift structures. The first meeting 
house in New England, that at Dor- 
chester (1631), and a few others are 
said to have been built of logs, but there 
is No evidence of the fact. 

Thatch was used on the roofs at 
Boston (1632), at Dedham, and as 
late as 1652 at Sudbury. All we know 
of the first meeting house at Newtown 
is that it had a bell which was carried 
to Hartford where the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker led the people of the first 
church. 

Gradually the exteriors of the meet- 
ing houses were covered with shingles 
or clapboards, and the interiors were 
daubed with clay or plastered. The 
contract for the 1652 Sudbury meet- 
ing house, 40’x 20’ in size, specifies 
eight inch oak sills, the roof to be 
covered with thatch; that there be 
“sufficient dormants* across the house 
for galleries,” if needed, and the 
structure to be inclosed with clap- 
boards. The contractor was instructed 
“to lyne the inside with cedar boards,’’ 
and the two middle beams were to be 


*Dormer windows, sometimes called “lucomb 


windows.” 


smoothed on three sides and the lower 
corners to be run with a “bowkell.”’ 
The seats at 1s. 8d. were to be of white 
oak, including the posts, rails, and 
benches. 

Dedham furnishes the exception of 
dimensions prior to 1650, where the 
development of the meeting house 
offers an interesting study. The first 
house erected in 1638 was 36’x 20’x 12’ 
with a pitch roof framed of oak and 
covered with pine. In 1645, this was 
enlarged so as to leave the pulpit on 
the west side flanked by two windows 
and opposite the main east door. In 
1651, a frame was ordered set up on the 
north side for a bell; in 1652, an east 
gallery was voted and in 1657 it was 
lathed upon the studs and “‘daubed and 
whited over.’ Up to this time, there- 
fore, we must suppose the interior was 
entirely unfinished. 

The meeting house, voted 
February 3, 1672-3, was set on the old 
site and had a turret and bell. Though 
there is no record of a hip roof or of 
dimensions, there is none of a tower: 
consequently we are impelled to be- 
lieve the house was of the hip-roof 
type, as the word “turret,” in other 
instances, refers to a cupola in the 
center of a hip roof. 

The next house, built in 1761—3, had 
a pitch roof and a tower at the north 
following the style then beginning to 
prevail. This house was enlarged by a 
fourteen foot extension on the east side 
with a ten foot porch projecting to the 
east on which the old belfry and spire 
were set, thus constituting the struc- 
ture a church, with the pulpit still in 
the old location at the west, but 
separated now by the long dimension 
where before it had been by the short; 
the change being from the short to 
the long axis, from a meeting house to 
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Plan of Dedham MeetingiHouse 


SHOWING THE SEVERAL CONSTRUCTIONS AND ADDITIONS. THE EXACT 
SIZE OF THE 1673 HOUSE IS NOT KNOWN BUT THE NORTHERLY CORNER 
OF THE 1763 HOUSE IS THE SAME AS THE 1673 HOUSE. THE PRESENT 


PULPIT APPROXIMATES THE 


LOCATION OF THE PULPIT IN THE FIRST 


HOUSE AND SUCCEEDING STRUCTURES. THE BELFRY AND SPIRE OF THE 
1763 HOUSE WERE PLACED ON THE 1820 PORCH ADDITION, 


a church. This interesting history and 
development, covering a period of 
nearly three centuries on the same 
location, is approximately illustrated 
in the accompanying plan. 

There is an interesting bit of history 
connecting the Dedham meeting house 
of 1673 with the Sudbury house of 1688. 
Sudbury voted a new meeting house in 
1685 to be set upby July, 1688, in shape, 
dimensions, etc., like Dedham, to be 
lined inside either with plain boards or 
clapboards, and Lieut. Daniel Pond of 
Dedham, who had built the Dedham 
house, was granted liberty to “leave 
the middle alley or shut up seats as 


the Dedham meeting 
No dimensions are given in 
the Dedham or Sudbury 


they are in 
house.” 
either 
records. 
The hip roof, the natural choice 
during the seventeenth century, was 
not confined to the Puritan meeting 
house, but was used on the early 
Church of England structures in New 
England, consideration of which will 
be given in a later article, and on some 
or most of the early Dutch churches in 
New York. At Hartford, Conn., the 
Hooker congregation quickly replaced 
the first building in 1641 with a hip- 
roof building having a turret in which 
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First Meeting House in West Springfield 


BUILT IN I7O2 


hung the bell brought from Newtown. 
Not far away, the Wethersfield church 
built in 1645 a house called square, 
to which was added in 1667 a bell. 
There is no record of the roof, but 
the 1685 house was fifty feet square 
and had dormer windows, from which 
we may infer that it had a hip roof. 
The first meeting house at West Spring- 
field, built in 1702, is called forty-two 
feet square with a ninety-two foot 
spire, and had diamond-shaped leaded 
glass windows. The lines in the old 
engraving follow closely those in the 
picture of the Salem Village (now 
Danvers) meeting house of 1701. 
There is no known record of the 


shape of the second house in Boston, 
by some thought to have had a hip 
roof; but the hip roof is found at 
Cambridge (1650); at Concord (1667), 
with turret and “‘lucomb”’ windows; 
at Dorchester (1677), described later 
as like “‘the old ship,” Hingham; at 
Ipswich (1653) with a turret and 
diamond-paned windows; and in many 
other places. The “‘lucomb” window, 
of which there are many records, is 
supposed to mean a dormer window. 
The term is probably a corruption of 
‘“lucarne”’ as applied in England and 
Krance TO projecting floor loops. As 
late as 172 this term is used in the 
records of Topsfield, Mass., the War- 
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Hingham Meeting House 


BUILT IN 1681, ENLARGED IN 1766 


rant tor a town meeting reading “to 
see 1f the Town will cut off the 
lucombs and make the roof four 
square’; evidence that the meeting 
house of 1703 was of the hip-roof type. 

The contract for building the first 
meeting house in Malden, dated 
November 11, 1658, and contributed 
by Walter Kendall Watkins to O/d- 
Time New England, tor July, 1921, 
calls for a hip-roof building thirty- 
three feet square, of sixteen foot stud, 
framed of “black oak,” finished with 
well-dressed clapboards and plastered 
on the inside. The roof was to be 


shingled, not thatched as the earlier 
house had been, and a bell was to be 
hung in a six foot square turret with 
rails about it. ““Wainscott’’ was speci- 
fied for the “pulpit & cover” and also 
for the deacons’ seat, in front of which 
was to be a table “‘to fall down for the 
Lord’s Supper.”’ The seats for the en- 
tire house were to be ‘“‘made with good 
planks, with rayles on the topps, 
boards at the Backs, and timbers at 
the ends’; a description found well 
illustrated in a few old meeting houses 
today, though belonging to a much 
later period. ‘““The underpinning to be 
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of stone or brick and pointed with 
lyme on the outside,” is another testi- 
mony to the advance of the Malden 
community.This contract, in the sum 
of £150, adds much to our knowledge 
of seventeerth century meeting houses, 
but it specifies a better building than 
generally prevailed in New England 
till well into the next century. 

The hip-roof meeting house of the 
First Parish, Hingham, is the oldest 
building for public worship in the 
United States still standing on the 
original site and in continued use. The 
frame was raised July 26-28, 1681 and 
the house opened for worship January 
8th following. The main door was then 
at the south with the pulpit opposite 
or the short axis of a 45’x 55’ Structure, 
with "posts twenty to twenty-one 
feet.” In 1730, fourteen feet were 
added on the north side with location 
of pulpit doubtful; but in 1755 another 
fourteen feet were added to the south 
side and the present pulpit was in- 
Stalled on the then west side, on the 
short axis. At this time square pews 
were built around the sides, with a pew 
for the elders directly in front of the 
pulpit and another for the deacons in 
front of the elders, both facing the 
congregation. The middle portion of 
the house had oak seats and the males 
were seated on one side and the 
females on the other of the main aisle. 
Subsequently a porch was added at 
the east end and Stairs were built in it 
leading to the gallery. In 1869, the 
square pews which had by that time 
been built throughout the house, were 
replaced by the present modern style. 
The old stairs which led from the in- 
terior to the men’s and the women’s 
galleries also have disappeared. Hence, 
the meeting house as seen today, with 
changes noted, represents the 1755 


/ 


period, and aside from the interesting 
framing in the attic gives but a partial 
idea of the 1681 building. Practically 
all that remains to the eye of the early 
house is the beautiful and well propor- 
tioned belfry and spire. The roof lines 
today are slightly curved, due to the 
fourteen foot additions. What have 
been called rafters, ascending in long 
curves to the ridgepole, are braces 
supporting crossbeams running above 
the ceiling. One interesting structural 
feature is the use of curved trusses in 
the roof framing. Of the many reasons 
for calling the house the “Old Ship” 
none is quite satisfying. In the ceiling 
of the belfry is a compass, but this and 
plain evidence of good workmanship 
in the framing ts all that might serve 
to indicate connection with the sea. 
The braces for the crossbeams may 
have been introduced ir 1731 when the 
ceiling was put in. They belong to a 
system of framing found all over New 
England and as far south as New Jer- 
sey and as late as 1774. 

A vote in 1791 nearly led to the 
destruction of the Hingham meeting 
house, but fortunately the decision to 
destroy and build a new house was 
reconsidered and the old house was 
saved with extensive alterations made 
in 1793. Further consideration of the 
pulpit, which unquestionably was mod- 
eled after the Cohasset pulpit, will be 
given in the next article when the Co- 
hasset meeting house will be illustrated. 
The illustration shows it today some- 
what restored and with the addition of 
the right-hand staircase, but its full 
beauty and proportion are obstructed 
still by the platform. 

Some day the Hingham parish will 
set itself to the interesting task of re- 
Storing the old harmony of 1755, a 
restoration involving careful study of 
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Pulpit and Elders’ Seat 


BALLOU MEETING HOUSE 
CUMBERLAND, R 


» Ben CR. 1780 

floor plan, pews and the old trim for 
doors and windows, and thereby make 
the building a most unique memorial 
to all that was best of its kind in the 
past. The structural interest in the 
house is considerable; the general lines 
are good; the belfry is a delight, with 
its simple balustrade and spire; and 
with the east porch made to harmonize 
with the original finish and the sug- 
gested interior changes—how glorious 
would be this House of God! 

Only a slight reference can be made 
TO the third house of the First Church 
in Boston, “‘the old Brick,’ built in 
1711. We have little information of the 
building beyond the illustration which 
shows a hip roof and a belfry and spire 
suggesting Hingham. Few _hip-roof 


Stairs to Gallerp 


BALLOU MEETING HOUSE 
CUMBERLAND, R. 1., Cad. 174 


meeting houses were built after this 
period. 

Our knowledge of the interior of the 
New England meeting house, up to 
1750, is very meagre. Gradually more 
comfort was brought about by plaster- 
ing and better pews, and simple 
methods of adornment were intro- 
duced. At the opening of the eighteenth 
century pews were superseding benches 
and the pulpit was being given greater 
consideration. At the first it 1s doubt- 
ful if there was any pulpit, the earliest 
form being a simple affair on a raised 
platform; but no example has been 
found of a pulpit in a New England 
meeting house till nearly 1750. The 
first meeting house in Topsfield was 
not built until 1663 and it was 1684 
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before the town voted to have a pulpit 
built. 

Probably nowhere in New England, 
at the present time, is there a more 
primitive structure than the Elder 
Ballou meeting house in Cumberland, 
near Woonsocket, R. I., built, it has 
been said, about 1740 but certainly 
before 1749. The house today has 
shingled sides, narrow two-sash win- 
dows with openings 2112x44", and a 
door at the south and the east. Ap- 
proximately 2¢’x 30’, the building has 
two oak north to 
south, one at each end, and another at 
the south running lengthwise, carrying 
galleries. The pulpit on the north side, 
lighted by one window located higher 
on the wall than the others, is ex- 
tremely simple and plain. It consists 
of a platform, reached by a few steps, 
extending between the middle posts 
which carry the galleries, on which is a 
simple bench. The front is constructed 
of boards fastened to uprights with a 
four-inch board laid flat on the top 
and moulded. In front of the pulpit is 
the deacons’ or elders’ bench, to the 
tront of which is hinged a round cor- 
nered board for the communion. 

There are two side aisles with six 
long benches in the middle of the house 
divided by a rail separating the men 
from the women; but though these 
have board backs, the top rail projects, 
thus making the sitter as physically 
uncomfortable in that respect as pos- 
sible. The ends of these benches made 
of plank are curved from the top rail 
to the seats and then run straight to 
the eae sticks fastened to the floor 
into which the ends of the benches are 
pinned. The gallery benches are even 
cruder, with only a top rail which is 
twenty-five inches from the seat. The 
galleries, projecting approximately ten 


crossbeams trom 


feet, reached by two staircases, one 1n 
each corner on the south, are in- 
closed with a board breast moulded 
at the top and beaded at the bottom 
while the inner edge of the beam is 
chamfered. 

There is little architectural but con- 
siderable structural interest in this 
building, that most noteworthy being 
the oak framing, the treatment of the 
benches and the bracket-like orna- 
mentation on the middle posts where 
the crossbeams are mortised, repeated 
on the same posts above the braces in 
the galleries. There is no record of the 
plastering on the interior walls, though 
not unlikely of later date than the 
erection of the building. 

Cumberland was a wilderness in 
1713 when the Ballou family with 
others began to make a settlement. 
James Ballou was an ancestor of 
James A. Garfield and of Rev. Adin 
Ballou, who, at the age of eighteen, 
preached his first sermon in this old 
meeting house of his fathers. The “‘Six 


Principle” Baptists, organized in 
Rhode Island about 1732, denied 


Calvinism, holding to free will and 
universal salvation. The first Elder of 
this Cumberland Society was Joseph 
Cook. Elder Abner Ballou served the 
Society from 1775 to his death in 1806, 
hence the name Elder Ballou meeting 
house and soon after the Society de- 
clined. The sturdy little meeting house, 
Standing today on a by-road, witnesses 
still to integrity in principle and con- 
struction, even if crudely wrought. It is 
probably our only example of the meet- 
ing house of the primitive kind built 
for a century or more by the first set- 
tlers, and therefore is unique in in- 
terest and value. Not till well toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
do we find illustrations of finer design. 
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News Ilrems ABstrRACTED FROM Boston NEWSPAPERS 


Anvits. Samuel Bissell, anvil smith, 


lately come from England, living at 
New-Port on Rhode Island, makes 
all sorts of Black-smiths and Gold- 
smiths’ anvils, Brick-irons and stakes 
and new Faces old ones, at reason 
able Rates, and may be spoke with 
oriwrote to, at his House or Shop 
near the Topsaile Street in said 
Town. — Boston News-Letter, Mar. 
4/11, 1710-17. 
Yor EDUCTS. For the Publick (good, 
aqueducts made & sold by Rowland 
Houghton which Instrument being 
properly applved to the outside of a 
Pump Tree, prevents said Pump 
from freezing tho’ scituate in the 
most bleak Place & sharpest Season. 
Said Houghton has lately im- 
prov d on his New Theodolate, by 
which the Art of Surveying is ren- 
dered more plain & easy than here- 
tofore.—Boston Gazette, Jan. 17/24, 
1737. 
Bettows Maker. Joseph Clough near 
the Charlestown Ferry in Boston, 
makes and mends all sorts of Bellows 
tor Furnaces, Refiners, Blacksmiths, 
Braziers and Goldsmiths; and also 
Makes and Mends all sorts of House 
Bellows after the best Manner; 
where all Gentlemen, and others, in 
Town and Country may be served 
at very reasonable Rates.—Boston 
Gazette, Dec. 1S, 174!. 
Bets. This is to give notice to all Per- 
sons that have occasion for a Bell or 
Bells in Churches or Meeting-houses, 
that in New York they may be sup- 


Cc) 


— 


plyed with New Bells, or if the. 
have any old Bell broke they may 
have it new cast at a reasonable 
Price, and warranted good for 
Twelve Months, that if it Crack or 
Break it shall be new Cast for 
nothing: And all New Bells shall be 
made of better mettal than any 
other that comes out of Kurope tor 
Churches or Meeting-houses. All 
Persons that have Occasion may 
apply themselves to Joseph Phillips 
who is now building a Furnace for 
that purpose, and hath already 
agreed with some Persons, and is 
ready to do the same with any that 
are disposed.—Boston News-Letter. 
June 10/17, 1717. 


Bett Founper. John Whitear, of 


Fairheld [Conn.],  Bell-lFounder, 
makes and sells all Sorts of Bells fre m 
the lowest size TO Two Thousand 
Weight.—Boston Gazette, May 
June 5, 1738 


‘ 


y¢ 


~~ 


BLacKsMirH’s Work. This is to give 


Notice, that there is one William 
Bryant, Blacksmith, that now keeps 
a shop adjoining to the Presbyterian 
Meeting House in Long Lane, Bos- 
ton, who makes and mends Glaziers’ 
Vises, Cloathers’ Screws, and wors- 
ted Combs, and makes, grinds and 
setts Cloathers’ Shears; he also 
makes and mends Smiths’ Vises, Ship 
Carpenters’, Blockmakers’, Tanners’, 
Glovers’ and Coopers’ Tools, Braz- 
iers’ and Tinsmens’ Shears, and 
makes House work, with many other 
things too tedious to mention here. 





—_« 
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He will make and engage his work to 
any of his Employers according to 
the value of them.—Boston News- 
Letter, July 6/13, 1732. 


Buckram. Any Person that has occas- 


a 


ion to have any Linnen Cloth made 
into Buckram, or to buy Buckram 
ready made, or Callendring any Silk, 
Watering, Dying or Scouring: they 
may apply themselves to Samuel 
Hall, lately from London, and 
Thomas Webber near the New 
North Brick Meeting House, or at 
their Work-house near the Bowling- 


Green, Boston .—Boston News-Let- 
ter, June 25—July 2, 1722. 
‘ABINET Maker. Mr. John Davis, 


Cabinet-Maker in Summer-Street, 
has for sale extraordinary ¢ | 
English Glew, by Wholesale or Re 
tail, at the cheapest Rate, for ready 
Cash.—Boston News-Letter, Apr. 8 


ie. 1726. 


cy ( ( i] 


‘aLico Prinrer. Francis Gray, Calli- 


coe Printer, from Holland; Prints all 
sorts of Callicoes of several Colours 
to hold Washing, at his House in 
Roxbury near the Meeting-I fouse.— 
Boston Gazette, June 16/23, 1738. 


. 
‘aRD Maker. Imported in the Wil 


nington, and to be sold in School 
Street, by Joseph Palmer, card- 
maker from London, at his House 
next above the French Meeting 
House viz. Broad cloths, the best 
steel Wire, Exeter Kish Hooks, 
Buckles, Mettal & Horse Hair But- 
tons, Tinplate Ware of several sorts, 
and other Goods; also the best Wool 
and Cotton Cards are there made (as 
good as any brought from England) 
by the said Palmer, and sold by 
Wholesale or Retail. N. S. The said 
Palmer wants a servant Maid, anda 
Negro Boy.— Boston Gazette, Nov. 
24, 1740. 


CHocoLaTe MILL. Salem, Sept. 3. By 


a Gentleman of this Town is this 
Day bro’t to perfection, an Engine 
to Grind Cocoa; it is a Contrivance 
that cost much less than any com- 
monly used; and will effect all that 
which the Chocolate Grinders do 
with their Mills and Stones without 
any or with very Inconsiderable 
Labour; and it may be depended on 
tor Truth, that it will in less than six 
Hours bring one Hundred weight of 
Nuts to a consistance fit for the 
Mold. And the Chocolate made by 
it, is finer and better, the Oyly 
Spirit of the Nut being almost al- 
together preserved, and there is 
little or no need of Fire in the mak- 
Boston Gazette, Sept. ¢$/12 
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‘IRE ENGINE. To be sold, a Large and 


good Copper Fire- 
Engine, newly fixed, that works 
W ell, and will be ot excellent Use in 
Time of Fire, in any populous Place. 
enquire ot Mr. | ames Read, Block- 
maker, near Oliver's Bridge in 
Boston.— Boston News-Letter, eb. 
19/26, 1735-6. 


extraordinary 


Hanp Encines. Hand Engines made 


after the best manner, fitted with 
Brass Clappers, very useful in all 
Families, convenient for extinguish- 
ing Fire in Chimneys, or in any 
Room in a House; Also very proper 
tor Coasters to carry to sea to wet 
the Sails in small Winds to preserve 
them from Mildews; said Engine 
throws Water with ease 40 Feet 
perpendicular. Sold by Rowland 
Houghton, on the North side of the 
Town House at 2Ss. each.—Boston 
Gazette, June 10/17, 1734. 


WATER ENGINE. There is newly erected 


in the Town of Boston, by Messieurs 
John and Thomas Hill, a Water- 
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Engine at their Still-house, by the 
Advice and Direction of Mr. Row- 
land Houghton, drawn by a Horse, 
which delivers a large quantity of 
Water twelve Feet above the 
Ground. This being the first of the 
kind in these Parts, we thought 
taking Notice of it might be of Pub- 
lick Service, inasmuch as a great 
deal of Labour is saved thereby.— 
Boston Gazette, Jan. 15/22, 1733. 


Hour GtasseEs. All sorts of Hour- 


Glasses to be made or mended on 
Reasonable terms, by Fames Max- 
well, at his House in Water Street, 
near the Town House in Boston.— 
Boston News-Letter, Sept. 17/24, 1716. 
Iron Founpry. Any Person that has 
occasion for Forge Hammers, anvils, 
or Plates, Smiths’ Anvils, Clothiers’ 
Plates, Chimney Backs, Potts, Ket- 
tles, Skillets, Cart Boxes, Chaise 
Boxes, Dog-Irons, or any other Cast 
Iron Ware, may be provided with 
them by Richard Clarke, at his 
Furnace in the Gore, giving speedy 
Notice (of the Sizes and Quantity 
they want) to him there, or to Oliver, 
Clarke, and Lee, at their Warehouse 
in King Street, Boston; where they 
may be supplied with Swivel Guns. 
—Boston Gazette, July 13/20, 1741. 
Lime Kitn. To be Sold a good Penny- 
worth; A good Lime-Kiln, a Lime- 
House, a good Well, a Wharf, and a 
piece of Ground, being near the 
Bowling-green, Boston; Inquire of 
Mr. Walter Browne at the Sign of 
the Blue Anchor in King-Street, 
Boston, and know further. 

N.B. There is very good Lime- 
juice to be sold by the aforesaid 
Browne at his NHouse.— Boston 
News-Letter, Mar. 28 —Apr. 4, 1723. 
SToneE Lime. To be sold by the Hogs- 
head or Bushel, the best eastward 


Stone Lime, by John Blowers of 
Boston, Mason, in School Street.— 
Boston Gazette, Mar. 31, 1747 


LINEN Manvuracrvure. Publick Notice 


is hereby given, That sundry Looms 
for Weaving of Linnen, of all Sorts, 
are set up at the Linnen-Manufacture 
House in the Common below Thomas 
Hancocks’ Esq; where all Persons 
may have their Yarn wove in the 
best and Cheapest Manner, and 
with the utmost Dispatch. At the 
same Place, money will be given for 
all Sorts of Linnen Yarn. 

And whereas the setting up and 
establishing the Linnen Manufacture 
is undoubtedly of the utmost Im- 
portance to this Province: It is 
propos d by a Number of Gentle- 
men, very soon to open several 
Spinning-Schools in this Town, where 
children may be taught Gratis. And 
it is to be hop’d, that all Well- 
wishers to their Country will send 
their children, that are suitable for 
such Schools, to learn the usetul and 
necessary Art of Spinning; and that 
they will give all other proper Coun- 
tenance and Encouragement to this 
Undertaking.— Boston News-Letter, 


Dec. 13, 1750. 


MAHOGANY AND OrHER Woops. To be 


Sold behind Numb. 4, on the Long 
Wharffe, Ligmimvitee, Box wood, 
Ebony, Mohogany Plank, Sweet 
Wood Bark, and wild Cinnamon Bark. 
—Boston Gazette, Aug. 22/29, 1737. 


MAHOGANY. To be sold at publick 


Vendue at the Exchange Tavern, 
on Thursday, the first of December 
next, at three o'clock Afternoon: fO 
Pieces of fine Mahogany in 10 Lots, 
No. I to 10, being ¢ Pieces in a Lot, 
to be seen at the Long Wharfte 
before the Sale begins.—Boston Ga- 


zette, Nov. 21/28, 1737. 
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MATHEMATICAL 


MATHEMATICAL BALANCEMAKER. Jon- 
athan Dakin, Mathematical Bal- 
ance maker, at the Sign of the Hand 
& Beam, opposite to Dr. Co/man’s 
Meeting House, makes all sorts of 
scale Beams, and likewise mends all 
that can be mended; where all Gen- 
tlemen may be supplied with Beams 
ready adjusted and scaled, as the 
Law directs.—Boston Gazette, Nov. 
12, 1745. 
INSTRUMENTS. Ste- 
phen Greenleaf, Mathematical In- 
strument-Maker, in Queen Street, 
Boston, opposite to the Prison, 
Makes and Mendsall Sorts of Mathe- 
matical Instruments, as Theodo- 
lites, Spirit Levels, Semi circles, 
Circumferences, and _ Protractors, 
Horizontal and Equinoctial Sun 
Dials, Azimuth and Amplitude Com- 
passes, Eliptical and Triangular 
Compasses, and all sorts of common 
Compasses, drawing Pens and Port- 
agraions, Pensil Cases, and parallel 
Rulers, Squares and Bevils, Free 
Masons Jewels, with sundry other 
articles too tedious to mention. 
N.B. He sets Load Stones on Sil- 
ver or Brass, after the best manner. 
— Boston Gazette, June 18, 1746. 
‘AILMAKING. Any Gentleman that 
hath a mind to set up the nailing 
Business, which may be done to very 
great Advantage in this Country, 
may by inquiring of the Printer be 
informed of a Man that will carry it 
on to Perfection for him.—Boston 
Gazette, Mar. 2. 1742. 


NEEDLE MAKER. Simon Smith, Needle 


maker from London, is removed from 
the Rainbow and Dove in Marl- 
borough Street, now in Union Street 
near the Corn fields; continues to 
make and sell all sorts of white 
Chapple Needles, and all other sorts 


round and square.—Boston News- 
Letter, Apr. 15/22, 1742. 


Paper Miti. Whereas some Gentle- 


men design to set up a Paper-Mill 
in New England, if a supply can be 
had to carry on that Business: These 
are therefore to give Notice, that 
James Franklin, Printer in Queen 
Street, Boston, buys Linen Rags, 
either coarse or fine, at a Peny a 
Pound. —New England Courant, 
June 1/8, 1724. 


STATIONER AND Paper MAKeERr. This ts 


to give Notice, That Richard Fry, 
Stationer, Bookseller, Paper-maker, 
and Rag Merchant, from the City of 
London, keeps at Mr. Thomas 
Kleet’s Printer at the Heart and 
Crown in Cornhill, Boston; where 
the said Fry is ready to accommo- 
date all Gentlemen, Merchants, and 


Tradesmen, with sets of Accompt- 


Books, after the neatest manner; 
and whereas, it has been the com- 
mon Method of the most curious 
merchants in Boston, to Procure 
their Books from London, this is to 
acquaint those Gentlemen, that | 
the said Fry, will sell all sorts of 
Accompt-Books, done after the most 
accurate manner, for 20 per cent. 
cheaper than they can have them 
from London. 

I return the Publick Thanks for 
following the Directions of my for- 
mer advertisement for gathering of 
Rags, and hope they will continue 
the like Method; having received 
seven thousand weight and upwards 
already. 

For the pleasing entertainment of 
the Polite part of Mankind, I have 
Printed the most Beautiful Poems of 
Mr. Stephen Duck, the famous 


Wiltshire Poet; It is a full demon- 
Stration to me that the People of 
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New England, have a fine taste for 
Good Sense & Polite Learning, hav- 
ing already sold 1200 of these Poems, 
Richard Fry.—Boston Gazette, May 
1/8, 1732. 
Pewrerer. [his is to give notice, that 
a Journeyman Pewterer, who is a 
good workman in Hollow-ware, may 
have constant work, and good Wages, 
if they will go to New York, and 
apply themselves to Mr. David Lyell, 
or they may write to him and know 
turther.—Boston News-Letter, Aug. 
23/30, 1714. 


PorasH Work set up at Charlestown 


Ferry in Boston, at the House of 


John Russell, Ferryman, 6d. in 
money paid per Bushell to any that 
have ashes to spare.—Boston News- 
Letter, Nov. 27—Dec. 4, 1704. 

Porrery at CHARLESTOWN. John Web- 
ber, a potter, at Charlestown, was 
injured by the explosion of a cannon 


while celebrating the marriage of 


the Princess Roval.—Boston News- 
Letter, May 16/23, 1734. 


CHARLESTOWN EARTHEN Ware. To be 


sold on reasonable Terms, A Dwell- 
ing-House & Land in Charlestown, 
near the Swing-Bridge, with a House 
& Kiln for the making of Earthen 
Ware; as also a Warehouse and other 
Conveniences necessary for that 
Business, Inquire of the Printer.— 
Boston News-Letter, Nov. i, 1744. 
Porrery. Made and Sold reasonably 
by Thomas Symmes and Company 
at Charlestown near the Swing 
Bridge, blue and white stone Ware of 
forty different sorts; also red and 
vellow ware of divers sorts, either by 
Wholesale or Retale.—Boston Ga- 
zelle, Apr. 16, 1744. 

Porrer’s Kitn. To be sold by publick 
Vendue on Tuesday the 16th Cur- 
rant, two 0’Clock Afternoon, at the 


Three Crane Tavern at Charlestown, 
a Dwelling House, Potter’s Kiln 
House and Kiln in Wapping Street 
in Charlestown aforesaid, any Per- 
son minding to purchase the same 
before said Time may inquire of 
Michael Brigden or Grace Parker.— 
Boston Gazette, Dec. Q, 1746. 


PowpeER Maker. Any Gentlemen, 


Merchants or others, that have any 
damnifyed Powder, or dust of Pow- 
der, either to sell, or TO be made ot 
New, They may repair with the 
same unto.Walter Evenden, Powder- 
maker, at his House in Dorchester, 
who will either buy it or make it of 
New for them, on reasonable terms. 
— Boston News-Letter, Nov. 25 — 
Dec. 2, 1706. 


PRINTED FasBrics. The Printer hereot 


Prints Linens, Callicoes, Silks, etc., 
in good Kigures, very lively and dur- 
able Colours, and without the offen 
sive Smell which commonly attends 
the Linens printed here.—Bosto», 
Gazette, April. 18/25, 1720. 

The Printer hereof having dis 
pers'd advertisements of his Printing 
Callicoes, etc. a certain Person in 
Charlestown, to rob him ef the Bene- 
ft of said advertisements and im- 
pose upon strangers, calls himself by 
the Name of Franklin, having 
agreed with one in Queen Street, 
Boston, to take in his work. Thes« 
are TO desire him to be satisfyed with 
his proper Name, or he will be pro- 
ceeded against according to Law.— 
Boston Gazette, May 2/9, 1720. 


STAMPED Linen. These are to Inform 


the Publick, that I the Subscribe: 
propose to come once more to Bos 
ton; if any Person or Persons hav. 
old sheets or Linnen to stamp, the, 
are desired to leave them at th, 
House of Fames Nichol in School 
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Street,next door to the French Meet- 
ing House; and if they send them in 
four Weeks from this Date, they shall 
have them in March next without 
fail.AsWitness my Hand, Sarah Hunt. 
— Boston Gazette, Dec. 22, 1747. 
Pumps. Pumps erected or altered 
after a new and Easy Method, 
whereby they will deliver more 
Water, and with less strength, not 
being apt to loose Water, not at all 
liable to Freeze, tho’ fixed in the 
most Bleak Places; by the Directions 
of Rowland Houghton.—Boston 
News-Letter, Sept. 14/21, 1732. 
RoastinG Jacks. To be sold by John 
Jackson, Jack-maker, at his shop, 
being the corner shop at the Draw 
bridge, in Boston, all sorts of Jacks, 
reasonably, and makes, mends and 
Cleans all sorts of Jacks; also makes 
& mends Locks, Keys, and Ironing 
Boxes, at a reasonable rate.—Boston 
Gazette, May 2/9, 1737. 

ScaLes. All Sorts of Weights and 
Skales of the best sort for weighing 
Money or other Merchandize. Made 
and Sold by Caleb Ray, Chief Skale- 
maker of New England; or Skales to 
be new strung and mended; at the 
sign of the Skales and Weightsin the 
Alley near to Governours Dock in 
Boston, at reasonable Rates.—Bos- 
ton News-Letter, Apr.26—May 3,1708. 
SCALES AND Batances. Jonathan Da- 
kin, Mathematical Balance-maker, 
at the sign of the Hand & Beam 
opposite to Dr. Colman’s Meeting 
House, Makes ali Sorts of Scale 
Beams, and likewise mends all that 
can be mended: where all Gentlemen 
may be supplied with Beams ready 
adjusted and sealed as the Law di- 
rects.— Boston Gazette, Nov. 26, i746. 


SuitTInGc Mitt anp Iron Force. To 


be Sold a good Penniworth, a Slit- 


ting Mill compleatly finished and 
furnished, scituated in the middle of 
near 20 Forges in the Compass of 12 
Miles, with a well built Forge with 
Two Fires, and conveniency for a 
third; together with a well built and 
well accustomed Grist Mill, all 
Standing on one Dam; on as con- 
stant a Stream as this Land affords: 
with accommodations for other Wa- 
ter Works; A good Dwelling House, 
Coal House, and above 6 Acres of 
Land, and a good Orchard upon it, 
said Works stand on Namasket 
River in Middleborough, 13 Miles 
from Plymouth, and1ofrom Taunton. 
All finely scituated for a Country 
Seat; and now Lets for 37g Pounds 
per Annum. Any Person or Persons 
minded to purchase the same, may 
inquire of the Rev. Mr. Peter 
Thacher of Middleborough afore- 
said, or of the Printer hereof, and 
know further. 

N.B. The Reason of this Sale is be- 
cause the Person wants the money 
for it, and intending to leave off that 
Business.—Boston Gazette, May 11, 
1742. 


Sroves. New-fashion Fire-Places or 


Stoves from Philadelphia, to be sold 
by Thomas Wade, Boston News-Letter, 
Jan. 31, 1745. 

Just PustisHep. Anaccountof the 
new-invented Pennsylvania Fire- 
Places: Wherein their construction 
and manner of operation is particu- 
larly explained; their Advantages 
above every other method ot Warm- 
ing Rooms demonstrated; And all 
objections that have been raised 
against the Use of them, answered 
and obviated. Sold by C. Harrison, 
over against The Brazen-Head in 
Cornhill.—Boston News-Letter, Feb. 
7, 1746. 








Annual Report of the Creasurer of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities 


For THE YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1922 


RECEIPTS 


Active Membership dues 
Associate Membership dues . 
Liberty Loan Endowment Income 
Gifts, Miscellaneous 

Post Cards and Duplicates 
Interest, Bank balance 


Temporary Loan, Old Colony Trust Co. 


Bulletin, sales , | 

Old-Time New England, sales 
Old-Time New England, advertising 
Swett-Ilsley House booklet, sales 
Telephone, tolls refunded 

Museum admissions 

Photographs, sales 

Asher Benjamin drawings, gifts 
Office supplies, sales 


Arnold House 
Feb. 1, 1921 Appeal, Endowment 
transfer ; 
Endowment Fund, income 


Balch House Purchase 
Gifts 


Brown House Restoration 
Gifts . 


Cambridge Street Shops 
Income, rentals 


Cooper-Austin House 
Income, rentals 


Fowler House 


Laws House 
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PAYMENTS 


Salaries 

Extra labor 

Postage 

Library _ 
Furniture and fixtures 
Interest on temporary loan 
Museum objects 

Annual meeting 

Old-Time New England 
Express and carting 
Membership campaign 
Telephone 

Safety deposit box rental 
Photographs 
Asher Benjamin drawings 
Office supplies and printing 
Advertising 

Traveling expenses 


Endowment Fund, investment 
Maintenance 


Purchase of the property 
Interest and taxes 
Restoration 

Transferred to Trustees 


Restoration : ; 
Transterred to Trustees 


Maintenance 


Maintenance 


Maintenance 


Maintenance .. 


f) 50.98 


66.40 


44-40 
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RECEIPTS 
Otis Heuse 
Maintenance, gifts  /-e « £00.00 
Feb. 1, 1921 Appeal, transfer §,922.83 


Life Membership Fund, transfer . 77,17 
Loan, to pay mortgage... . . 1,879.00 
Otis House Mort. Fund, transfer . 121.00 
Jan. 1,1920Appeal,transfer. . . 1,997.33 
Life Memb. Fund Income, trans. . 432.89 


Ruggles House Restoration 


Gifts 4 ee 285.00 
Maine R. E. Acct. transfer . . . 240.00 


“ Scotch’’-Boardman House 
Life Memb. Fund, income, transter 854.80 
Collamore Fund, income, transfer §0.gC 


Swett-Ilsley House 
Income,rentals . . . . .. 27§.00 


Helen Collamore Fund 


Income . ae “rar 342.26 


Otis House Mortgage Fund 
eS « «2 « 3 _ a 162.00 


Temporary Funds 
ie 2 » «£4 « « «6 «--2 42.00 


General Emergency Fund 
Withdrew from Savings Bank . . 17.01 


Maine Real Estate Account 


January 1,1920 Appeal 


February 1, 1921 Appeal 
Gifts . > ae eee 


January 31, 1922 Appeal 
Gifts . ee 4 § 299.00 
$41,601.86 


12,651.95 





Balance cash Feb, 28, 1921 


$54,253.81 


PAYMENTS 


Maintenance 
Mortgage, paid 


Restoration 


Ruggles Historical Society paid 


Restoration 
Maintenance 


Maintenance ‘2 | 
Interest on loan (3 years) . 


Investment Account el? sam 
Transfer: “Scotch’’-Boardman House 


Transfer: Otis House Mortgage 


Cambridge House, inside finish 
A 


Townsend House % cost title 
Paid Ruggles Historical Society 


Otis House restoration 


Transfers: 
Arnold House Endowment 
Otis House Mortgage 
Otis House Mortgage Fund 
Printing, etc. 


Postage 


Balance cash Feb. 28, 1922 


1,098.33 
8,000.10 
2,430.22 


114.0C 
120.00 


1 33.88 
$0.90 


t 


126.01 


240.00 


- 
1997-33 


$4.55 


$47,224.49 


7 3029.32 


$54,253.81 
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Old-Time New England 





Hecen Cottamore Funpb 
Principal ot kund 


Transferred trom Income Account, for Investment 


Income Account 
Receipts: 
March 1, 1921, Balance cash on hand 
Kebruary 28, 1922, Income for the year 


Payments: 
Transfer to principal account 
“Scotch’’-Boardman House, restoration 


Balance 


ash on hand February 28, 1922 


Lire Mempersuire Funp 


Principal of Fund on March 1, 1921 
Life Membership dues received during the year 


Income Account 
Receipts: 
March 1, 1g21, Balance cash on hand 
February 28, 1922, Income for the vear 


Payments: 

Otis House, Restoration 

Otis House, Mortgage 
“Scotch’’-Boardman House, Restoration 


cash on hand February 28, 1922 


Balan e 


KLeEAzZER ArNoLD House ENDOWMENT 


Principal ot Fund on March 1, 192! 
Gifts by February 1, 1921 Appeal 


Income .4ccount 
Recet pi Fy 
February 25, 1422, Income for the vear 
Payments: 


Arnold House 


NIaintenance 


Ig22 


ash on hand February 28, 


Balan 


FUND 


$16,600.00 
1,850.00 


$319.97 


1,092.66 


1.8 
FIdI.03 
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Annual Report of the Treasurer 





STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
PERMANENT FuNDs 
THirp Liperty Loan Enpowment Funpb 


Income to be used for General Purposes 


$1560.00 Ist United States Liberty Loan, 3%‘, 


$1,500.00 2nd United States Liberty Loan, 414°, 
$26,350.00 3rd United States Liberty Loan, 414°, 
$<.00 War Savings Stamp ) | 
$1,000.00 Pan-American R. R. 1st mtge., ¢[¢ (Gift) of future value 
*1,000.00 Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 6°; 


Uninvested cash in Old Colony Trust Co 


Lire MemBersHip FuNnpD 

Income l ‘Sed for the l pkeep of the Real Estate 
i> shares American Agricultural Chemical Co., pref 
20 shares United States Steel Corporation, pret 
26 shares Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Co., pref 
10 shares Western Union Telegraph Co. 
6 shares Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
22 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
i7 shares Standard Oil of New Jersey, pret 
y shares Springfield Gas Co 


= 1,000.00 Atchison, Topeka WN Santa Ke, Ist mortgage, 4° c, 19H 
21,150.00 1$t United States Liberty Loan, 34‘, 


£0.00 2nd United States Liberty Loan, 4! 4‘ 
$1,150.00 sth United States Victory Loan, 43,4‘ 
Swett-Ilsey House Loan 
Uninvested cash in Old Colony Trust Co. 


f 


( 


Hecten Co_tAmMore Funp, Recetvep spy BEQUEST 


Income used for the upkeep of the Real Estate 
11 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
io shares Western Union Telegraph Co. 
6 shares Ludlow Manufacturing Associates 
s shares Edison Electric Illuminating Co 
$1,000.00 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Rocky Mt. Div. 4° ¢, 1965 


ELEAZER ArnNo_p House ENDOWMENT 
$250.00 sth United States Victory Loan, 434°; 
13 shares United States Steel Corporation, pret 
¢ shares Standard Oil of New Jersey, pref 


EMERGENCY FuNDs 


Book Value 


00 
I 005.83 
$0.17 


‘4 
J 
J 


1,066. 35 


— = —~ 
07€.00 


Principal and Income may be used for “*Emergency Purchases” to be refunded later 


Helen F. Kimball Emergency Fund (Suffolk Savings Bank) 
Interest to October IO, Ig2l 


General Emergency Fund (North End Savings Bank 
Less withdrawn for temporary use 


Interest to January 1, 1922 


Ss] ,06 2.40 


=p hr 
§-63 


$29,061.00 


3 « — 

$5,153.13 
$4 AAA > 
>.3,.302.08 
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Liprary ENDOWMENT Funp 
$100.00 4th Canadian War Loan, 514% $100.00 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNT 
Temporary loan from General Emergency Fund 


$175.01 


MISCELLANEOUS FuNDSsS 
Permanent Funds 


Fowler House Endowment Fund . . eae , $40.86 
Income for Igig-Ig21....... RR i a! 6.68 
Museum Endowment Fund ... . ae aes red epi $35.00 
Income for Ig1g-1921 . _ | ee _ | £99 


Temporary Funds 


Block House (North Edgecomb, Me.) . . . tans) nS | $10.00 
Income for Igig-Ig21... . ff Sh 1.62 
Cooper-Austin House Mortgage Fund . $106.76 
Income for Ig19-I921 . . | Ce es | | hae 17.44 
Cooper-Austin House Corner Lot Mortgage Fund. $93.20 
Income for Igig-Ig21 . . . Oe a ee 16.18 
Laws House Repair Fund $228.64 
Income for Ig1g-Ig2I . . . . ae | 3 37.36 

Invested in 6 shares Western Union Telegraph Co 2 $513.26 

Uninvested principal in Old Colony Trust Co. . . 1.20 

Uninvested income in Old Colony Trust Co 84.00 


Rear Estate 


Purchase Price and Cost of Restoration or Permanent Improvements 


Eleazer Arnold House, Lincoln, R. I., built ca. 1687 . . $2,363.33 
Cooper-Austin House and Corner Lot, Cambridge, ca. 1657 10,906.01 
Fowler House and Land, Danvers, built 1809. . . ... . ses 3920.50 
Laws House, Sharon, N. H., built ca. 1800... ..... cea arts 1,843.22 
Harrison Gray Otis House, Boston, built 1795, and shops . . . | . 60,426.77 


“‘Scotch”-Boardman House, Saugus, built 16¢1 
Swett-Ilsley House, Newbury, built ca. 1670 . . . . | 
January 31, 1922 appeal, unexpended balance . ...... . ——> 


Total 


WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT 


Treasurer. 


Approved: 
NATHAN PIKE, 
Wiritam B. Crarke, 
Auditing Committee. 


A 
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$47.53 
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6.24 


$151,735.18 








January 31, 1922, Appeal 


his appeal was sent out to meet the expense of the proposed removal of the shops 
in front of the Oris House and the construction of a suitable approach, 


at an estimated cost of $1 2,0C 


\NONYMOUS 1.0 Mr. Tl. HAassatt Brown 10.00 
ANONYMOUS 3.00 Mr. Herperr Browne §.0C 
Mr. Ho_tker ABsort 3-0C Mrs. Georce C. Bryant 10.00 
Mrs. Georc_E R. Acassiz 25.0 Mr. C. SANForD Butt 10.0C 
Mr. Frepertck W. ALDRED 3.00 Mr. F. Kincssury Buu 2§.0¢ 
Mrs. James Barr AmMeEs 20.00 Mar. Lup.tow S. Butt 2§.00 
Mr. F. D. AMspeENn 1.00 Muss E_teN BuLLARD 1.0 
Miss Emma A. ANDERSON §.00 Mr. A. G. BuLLOocK 7&.0C 
Mrs. R. M. Appitetron 26. Miss E_ten L. Burnap £.OC 
Mrs. Georce F. ARNOLD ¢.000630s—s Mrs. M.S. BurNHOME 5.00 
Mr. Hocus R. Baitey ¢.00 =©6>.: Miss Ceteste FE. Busu 3.00 
Mr. LutHer C. BALpwin ¢0.00 Miss Isapet BuTLer $.0¢ 

Mrs S. THruston BALLARD - £.00 Mrs. ArtHurR T. Casor 25.00 
Miss Exvizaspetu H. Barro 25.00 Miss FLorence F. CALDWELI! 2.00 
Mrs. J. W. Barro s.co)6|0d«s Mrs. Atice H. Carkins 5.00 
Mr. Racpu S. Bartieri ¢.00060'—s Miss Annie Payson CAty 5.00 
Mrs. Perkins Bass 25.00 Muss Epirn C. Canrieip 3.00 
Mrs. ArtHUR LEE Bares 1.00 Mrs. Georce A. CARPENTER §.0C 
Mr. WattTER C. BayLigEs 00.00 Mr. CLrarence H. Carter 2.00 
Mrs. Water C. BayLies 00.00 Mr. Ricuarp B. Carter 10.00 
Mrs. T. Be_tKknap BEACH ¢.00 Mr. WaLTeR H. CASSEBEER §.00 
Mr. Frank H. BEEBE 16.00 Muss Atice G. CHANDLER §.00 
Mr. Henry W. BELKNAP 10.00 Mr. Horace D. CuHapin 20.00 
Mr. Frank B. Bemis s0.00 Mr. F. V. CHAppPpeLt $.00 
Mr. Marcu G. BENNETI 20.00 Miss Atice P. CHASE §.00 
Mrs. AvBerT J. BeveripGe §.00 6©0-sMiss Etten CHASE §.00 
Mr. E. Dup.essis BEYLARD 10.00 Miss Annie H. CHENEY 100.00 
Miss FLorence BiGELow 2.00 Mrs. Cuiirrorp D. CHENEY §.00 
Mr. Georce Nixon BLack 900.00 Mr. Louts R. CHENEY 10.00 
Mrs. CuHar.tes H. Biaine 2.00 Miss Mary CHENEY 10.00 
Mr. Georce A. BLAISDELL ¢.00 606s Miurss Mase. Cuoate 2.00 
Mrs. Francis BLAKE 10.00 Mrs. GersHom W. CLark £§.00 
Mr. Georce F. Bake 20.00 ComMMONWEALTH CHAPTER DAUGHTERS 

Miss Emiry F. BLaney 10.00 oF FouNDERS AND PATRIOTS OF 

Mr. WELLES BosworTH £.00 AMERICA 10,00 
Miss Maria Bowen 1.00 Mr. Water J. Comstock 10.00 
Mr. Newton C, BrainarpD 10 Miss Mary FE. Converse 4.26 
Miss E. JosepHine Brazier 19.00 Mr. FE. Stopparp Cook §.00 
Mrs. Joserxu H. Brazier 10.00 Mr. Joun G. Coo.ipGe 25.00 
Mr. Freperick W. BripcE 25.00 Mr. J. T. Coo.ipce 300.00 
Mrs. Georc_E R. Briccs s.00 Miss Mary C. Copetanp 3.00 
Miss Lucy M. BricHam 3.000 Mr. Wirtiam F. Cor iss 10.00 
Miss Eva St. C.BriGHTMAN 2.00 Miss Lucy C. Crenore $.00 
Mrs. E.sert H. Brock ¢.00)60rs«sdMirs. Davip Crocker 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Brown 25.00 Muss Anne C, Crossy 10.C 

Mrs. Leroy S. Brown ¢.00)60d«&ZMrk. F. K. Curtis 5.00 
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Miss Harrior S. Curtis . 
Mr. Horatio G. Curtis 

Mr. ArtHuR P. CusHINnG 
Miss Avice CusHMAN | 
Miss Marcaret W. CusnHinc 
Mr. Cuartes H. Davis 

Mr. Water G. Davis 

Mr. Dexter B. Dawes 

Mrs. HarryG. Day .. 
Mrs. Georce L. DeB.ois 
Miss S. E. Denton 

Mrs. Epwarp DE Rose 

Mr. Epwin Dimock 

Mrs. Ricuarp C. Dixey 

Mr. Georce_e B. Dopce 

Mrs. E. J. Doouirrie | 
Miss Ape.ine A. DovuG Lass 
Mrs. GeorGeE Francis Dow 
Miss JosepHine P. Dow 
Mrs. Wititiam B DupLey 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Rosperrson Dur: 
Mr. Herbert H. Dyer 

Miss Hannau M. Epwarps 
Miss SARAH A, ELDRIDGE 
Pres. Cuarres W, Exior. 
Mrs. CurisTorpHer R. Exior 
Mrs. J. W. Extio1 

Mr. Aucustus H. Extis 
Miss Evizapetu Pace Ey. . 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Emerson 
Mr. Georce W. Emerson 
Miss Georoaia H. Emery 
Miss Mary E. Emery 

Mrs. R. W. Emmons 

Mrs. Henry Enpicor1 

Mrs. Dwicur W. Ensicnx 
Mrs. Haro tp C. Erns1 

Mr. Gustavus J. Esseven 
Faneuit Haut Cuaprer D. A. R. 
Mr. WitiiaM T. Farcey . 
Mrs. Georc_e R. FEARING 
Mrs. C, C. Fetronx 

A Frienp | 

Mr. MANSFIELD Ferry 

Mr. Epwarp B. Fie.p 

Mr. Vernon A. FieLp 

Mrs. Louis H. Fircu 

Mrs. W. Scorr Firz . 

Mr. Desmonp FirzGeratp 
Mr. Harry G. FLeTrcuer. 
Mr. Epwarp W. Forses 
Miss Emma P, Foster 

Miss Caroutne A. Fox 

Miss Kate W. Fox 

Mr. Hours Frenxcu ) 
Mrs. Louis A. FrorHinGHaM 
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Mr. Tuomas J. D. Futter 
Mrs. W. S. FuLron 

Miss RutH GALPIN 

Mrs. Tuomas B. GANNETT 
Mr. WiLiiAM A. GAstTon 

Mr. E. H. Gay ~* 
Mrs. Freperick L. Gay 

Mr. Josian H. Girrorp 

Mrs. Wa. Owen GoopMAN 
Mr. MarsuHatt H. Govu.tp 
Mr. Leonarp P. GouLpING 
Mrs. Cuarces B. Graves 
Mr. Russet Gray 

Mrs. Eva R. GREELEY 
Mrs. Epwin FARNHAM GREENE 
Mr. Howarp GREENE 

Miss Mary W. GreenLear 
Mrs. D. S. GREENOUGH 

Mr. Matcoim S. GREENOUGH 
Mr. MILLARD Burr GULICK 
Mr. Joun H. Gurrerson 

Mr. Henry C. HaAILe 

Mr. Atrrep B. Hartow 

Mrs. Kent HAMILTON 

Mrs. Hucu K. Harrie._p 
Miss May HauGutTon 

Mrs. J. Woopwarp Haven 
Miss Mary E. Haven 

Miss Frances Haywarp 

Mr. J. B. Haywarp 

Mr. Georce M. Hersey 

Mrs. Joun F. Hii 

Miss Marion HItt 

Mr. Herserr N. Hixon 

Mrs. Jerrerson HoGan 

Mrs. Joun M. Hotcomse 
Miss Marian Homans 

Miss HeLen Hoop 

Mrs. James R. Hooper 

Miss Mary F. Hooper. : 
Mr. and Mrs. ALBert G. Hopkins 
Miss Cornevia Horsrorp 
Miss KATHARINE HorsForp 
Miss Exizaspetu G. HovuGHTon 
Mrs. ArcuHiBALD M. Howe 
Mrs. C. W. Huspsarp 

Mr. Epwarp A. HvEBENER 
Mrs. ArtHUR HUNNEWELL 
Mr. James M. HuNNEWELL 


THe Misses Hunt. 


Mr. Freperick J. HuntTINGToN 
Mr. Henry M. Hurcuincs 
Mrs. Cuarces L. Hurcuins 
Miss Bertrua W, Jacoss . 
Miss GerrrupDe T. JAcoss 
Mrs. Cuarces M. Jarvis 


10.00 
1£.00 
sO. 
10.00 
§.00 


10.00 
10.00 
2§.00 

$8.00 
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Mrs. Henry E. Jounson 

Miss Heten M. KE tsey 

Mrs. Epwarp L. Kent a 
THE Misses KimBA.t (Brookline) 
Miss Caro.uine W. Kino 

Miss Epiru D. Kincssury . 
Dr. W. W. Knicur 

Mr. ArtHurR B. Lapp 

Mrs. J. Henry LANCASHIRE 
Mrs. B. J. Lane 

Mrs. E. H. Lansino 

Miss E, R. Laturop 

Miss SARAH LAWRENCE 

Mrs. Tuomas A, LAwron 

Miss Auice Lee 
Mrs. Benyamin I. LEeps 

Miss Carouine A. LEIGHTON 
Dr. Clarence B. Livincstron 
Dr. Ernest G. Livincstron 
Mrs. P. H. LomsBarp | 
Miss Atice M. Loncret_tow 
Mr. Georce_ R. Lorp 

Mrs. Wm. Caces Lorine 

Mrs. THornton K, Lorurop 
Mr. WiiiiamM G. Low 

Miss Lucy Lowett . . . 
Mrs. Joun A. McArtuur 
Miss F. A. McCook . | 
Mrs. Wiitiiam L. McKee 
Mrs. Riptey McLean 

Mrs. W. H. Mariano 

Miss ELeanor G. May 

Mrs. Haritan G. MENDENHALL 
Mr. Frank MErRRIAM 

Mr. STEPHEN O. Merca.r 
Mrs. Ipa Farr MILLER . 
Mrs. Witit1am D. MILLER 

Mr. Georce D. MiLterr 
Mrs. SuMNER MILTON . 

Mr. Lawrence W, MINER 
Mr. Henry W. Monracue 
Mrs. Joun F. Moors 

Mrs. Mary G. Morrison 
Miss Frances R. Morse 

Miss Jessie GwENDOLEN Morse 
Mrs. Everetr Morss 

Miss Eiven F. Mosetey | 
Miss M. Maruitpe MowrralL_eE 
Miss Emma F. Munroe 

Mr. S. L. Munson 

Miss Louise Murray 

Miss Laura Ne son. 

Mr. B. M. Newcoms 
Miss Harriet H. Newman 
Mr. GRENVILLE H. Norcross 
Mrs. Artuur P. Nazro 
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Mr. GeorGceE R. Nutrer 
Mrs. Exiza B.OGpDEN 

Miss Marion OLMSTED 

Mr. and Mrs. James Oris 
Rev. Georce L. PAINE. 
Mrs. James L. Paine 

Mrs. R. T. Paine, 2nd 

Mr. Lawrence Park 

Mr. Epwarp L. Parker 
Miss ELeanor S. Parker. 
Miss CHArRLoTre Parsons 
Mrs. Joun W. Parsons 
Miss Caro.uine E. PEasopy 
Mrs. Cuar_es B. PEABopy 
Mr. Georce A. PEABopy. 
Miss Laura F. Peirce 

Mrs. Cuartes E, Perkins 
Miss EvizaBetu N. PERKINS 
Mrs. WitiiAM A, Pew 

Miss CATHERINE T. PHILLIPS 
Mrs. Joun C, PHILtips 

Mrs. D. L. PickmMan 

EpitH, Lapy PLAYFAIR 

Mr. Preston C. Ponp . 
Mr. and Mrs. James R. Poor. 
Mr. Cuarces D. Porter 
Mrs. Dwicur E. Porrer 
Miss Amy Powe Lt 

Miss Carrie FE. Power 
Mrs. Joun T. Pratt 

Mr. LaBAN Pratr 
Mrs. Ciara R. Prescort 
Mr. James H. Proctor | 
Mr. NATHAN TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 
Mrs. CHar.es P. Purnam 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry SEATON RAND. 


Mrs. Georce M. Reep 

Miss Hecen LEAH REED . 
Mr. T. J. OAKLEY RHINELANDER 
Mrs. Georc_e E. RicHarps 
Dr. WiitiAM L. RicHAarpson 
Mr. Wixt.iiAM S. RicHARDSON 
Mrs. Cart Apams RiIcHMoND 
Mr. Russect Ross | 
Mrs. Georce I. Rockwoop 
Miss Susan S. RoGers 

Mrs. W. O. Ross — 
Mrs. CHar-es F. Russet 
Mrs. Mary A. Russet 

Mrs, C. Henry Sr. Joun 

Mr. CuHartes E. SAmMpson 
Mrs. CLareNCcE H. SANBORN 
Mrs. Ferry SANFORD 
Mr. ALLAN CAMERON SARGENT 
Pror. CHARLES S. SARGENT 
Mrs. WILLIAM SAVILLE 
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Mr. Wa. Oris SAWTELLE 
Miss Ciara Enpicorr SEArs 
THe Misses SEARS 

Mrs. Francis B. Sears, Jr. 
Mr. Cuartes F. T. SEAVERUs 
Miss AMELIA SHAPLEIGH 

Dr. Freperick C. SHatrruck 
Mir. Francis SHAW 

Mrs. Henry S. SHaw 

Mir. Frank M. SHELDON 
Mrs. A.K. SHERMAN 

Miss Satty W. SHEPARD 
Mrs. Emevine B. Simonps 
Mirs. CHaries W. SmitruH 

Dr. E. Terry Smitu 

Mr. and Mrs. Epwarp FE. Surrn 
Mr. GeorGE A. SMITH 

Miss Heten F. SmitrH 

Mr. Ropert B. SmiruH 

Mr. Ropert KEITH Snow 
Miss Jeanre Lea Souruwick 
Mr. Puitie L. Spatpinc 

Mr. Joun T. Spau.pinc 
Virs. Isaac SpraGue. 

Mr. ALEXANDER STARBUCK 
Vir. W. A. STresBIns 

Miss Mary O. Srevens 

Mr. Witiiam B.C. Stickney 
Mr. Epwin B. Stittman 
Mrs. G. L. STONE 

Miss KATHARINE H. Sron¢ 
Mrs. C. A. Srover 

Mr. Joun F. Streer 

Mrs. CHar.es P. Srronc 
Miss Maser Srurais 

Mer. S. W. Strurcis 

Virs. Ropert C. Swayzi 

Mr. Henry N. Sweer 

Mears. WitiiaM N. Swir1 

Mr. Epmunp Q. SyLvEsTER 
Mr. Henry F. Taprey 

Miss Assy F. Taytor 

Mr. Louis B. THACHER 

Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Toayer 
Mr. Joun E. Tuaver 

Mrs. H. M. Tuompson 

Mr. ALBERT THORNDIKE 

Mr. ALDEN A. THORNDIKE 
Dr. Townsenno W. THornvike 
Mrs. KATHERINE M. TuursBer 
Miss Amy R. Tuurston 

Mr. Frep W. Tippers 
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Mrs. Herspert L.. TinkHam 
Miss Eiten G. Topp 

Miss Mary M. Toiman 

Mrs. Rospert N. Toppan 

Mrs. RUTHERFORD TROWBRIDG! 
Mr. ALFRED TUCKERMAN 

Mrs. Henry D. Tupor 

Miss Maser CHAMPION TULLER 
Mr. Abert M. Turner 

Mrs. Georce T. Turrit 

Mrs. Micuaet M. vaNBurREN 
Mrs. Wynant VANDERPOO! 
Miss Berroa H. VauGuan 
Mrs. Henry G. VauGuan 

Cori. C. S. WapswortH 

Miss Anna M. Warrt 

Mr. Wittiam QO. Waces 

Mrs. B. H. Warper 

Mrs. Donan J. WARNER 


WaRREN and Prescortr CHaprer D.A.R. 
Mrs. CHARLES Dann WareRBURY 


Mrs. THomas R. Watson 
Mr. Water F. Warrers 
Mr. F. G. Wesstrer 

Miss Dororny WEIR 
Mrs. J. Atpen WEIR 
Miss Emma A. WELCHER 
Mr. Amos R. We tts 

Mr. ArtHur R. WENDELL 
Miss Susan J. WeENtWwortH 
Mr. James L. Wesson . 
Mr. RicHarp WHEATLAND 
Miss HELEN WHEELER 
Mrs. Henry WHEELER 
Mrs. FE. M. WHEELWRIGH? 
Mrs. Cuarces J. Wurre 
Miss Gerrruve R. Wuirt 
Miss Harriet R. Wuire 
Mr. ALLAN H, WHITMAN 
Mrs. Evi Wuitney 

Mrs. F. A. WHIrweELe 
Mrs. F. S. Wuirweti 
Miss SusANNA WILLARD 
Mr. Davin W. WILtIAMs 


Misses Atice B. and Lucy B. WILLson 


Mrs. ArtHur WINSLOW 
Mr. Owen WINSTON 
Miss Mary F, Woop 
Miss Mary WoopMaAn 
Miss Epiru C. Younc 


Total receipts to Sept. I, Ig22 
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Notes and Gleaninas 


In the last annual 
report of the Cor- 
responding Secre- 
tary announce- 
ment was made 
of the bequest to this Society by Miss 
Mary Perkins Quincy, of Litchfield, 
Conn., of her house and lot in Litch- 
field, known as “Ardley,” together 
with an endowment of $20,000. The 
property has now been turned over to 
the Society together with the endow- 
ment which was reduced to $18,020.34 
because of inheritance taxes imposed 
by the State of Connecticut. It is a 
curious circumstance that new legisla- 
tion becoming effective on July I, 1921, 
would have relieved this bequest from 
such taxation had Miss Quincy lived 
but one month longer. “Ardley” is a 
modern house built in 1904 in the 
“Colonial” Style. Miss Quincy be- 
queathed nearly all the furnishings of 
the house to her cousins, Mrs. William 
Woodville Rockhill and Miss Clarissa 
Champion Deming, who, after select- 
ing certain articles, have left the re- 
mainder as a permanent deposit where- 
by the “Quincy Memorial” shall re- 
main much as it was during Miss 
Quincy’s occupancy. 

The bequest was made with the re- 
quest that “Ardley” remain as a “‘his- 
toric center for family heirlooms, to- 
gether with collections of lace and 
embroidery, in connection with the 
collection of lace and embroidery 
owned by the Historical Society at 
Litchfield, with class rooms in the 
mansard for instruction in lace.” It has 
been deemed best to ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Litchfield Historical Society 


QUINCY 
MEMORIAL 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


in carrying out the terms of the be- 
quest and an agreement has been 
entered into whereby a committee 
composed of members of both Societies 
has taken over the administration of 
“Ardley.” This arrangement may be 
dissolved by either party after notice. 
The endowment has been invested by 
the Preservation Society and the in- 
come will be applied to the upkeep and 
management of the property. 


The restoration of 
the exterior of the 
Balch House, Bev- 
erly, has been ef- 
tected by the trustees of the Balch 
House Trust and an “appeal” is about 
to be sent to all who have heretofore 
aided in the cost of purchasing and re- 
storing the property, inviting further 
contributions to the amount of $2700 
to complete the restoration of the 
house. The exterior now presents a 
quaint and very unusual appearance 
in that the oldest part, the cottage 
built by John Balch about 1638, ap- 
pears as a Structure of that period im- 
bedded, so to speak, in a corner of a 
larger house of a later type. The front 
gable with its barge boards rising from 
the steep roof of the early period house, 
together with the casement sash filled 
with diamond-paned leaded glass, give 
a very picturesque appearance. The 
next oldest part of the house, which 
adjoins on the left of the front, is sup- 
plied with sliding sash windows set 
with diamond-paned leaded _ glass, 
marking the transition period between 
casement sash and sliding sash fitted 
with wooden muntins. Evidence was 


BatcH House 
BEVERLY 
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discovered showing that the early trim 
of the house was painted Indian red 
and this has been followed so that the 
coving and corner boards and the trim 
of the doors and windows are red, and 
the clapboards and shingles have been 
left to weather. The interior of the 
house and especially some features of 
the framing are of unusual antiquarian 
interest and probably not duplicated 
by any other structure in New Eng- 
land. A custodian is now living in the 
house which may be inspected by mem- 
bers of the Society upon presentation 
of their membership tickets. The 
property is owned by the Balch House 
Trust, the trustees of which are Dr. 
Franklin G. Balch, Mr. Charles K. 
Bolton, the president of the Preserva- 
tion Society, and Mr. Wm. S. Appleton 
the Society's secretary. 


The old Pidge house 
on North Main 
Street,in Pawtucket, 
R. [., has recently 
been purchased by Mr. Granville S. 
Standish of Providence, who will re- 
pair the building and devote it to semi- 
public uses, possibly turning it into a 
museum of old-time furnishings. The 
house was built during the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century and is of 
particular interest because of having 
been at one time the headquarters of 
General Lafayette. It is also claimed 
that he spent the night in this house 
while passing through Providence in 
1824 during his second visit toAmerica. 
A baby in the Pidge family at the time 
was christened Lafayette Pidge and 
grew to manhood and for years was 
well known in North Providence and 
Pawtucket. In recognition of General 
Lafayette’s association with this house 
the “Cercle Social Franco-American”’ 


Pipce House 
PAWTUCKET 


of Pawtucket, recently adopted resolu- 
tions to make this house ‘‘a public 
historical landmark,” the publication 
of which in the Pawtucket Times, 
aroused public interest and eventually 
led to the purchase of the property by 
Mr. Standish. Much praise is due to all 
concerned in preserving this interesting 
building from destruction. The Preser- 
vation Society's contribution consisted 
in an inspection, followed by a report 
put at the service of Mr. Standish. 

The house was long occupied as a 
tavern by Jeremiah Sayles. When first 
built it was a two-story house with only 
one room on each floor. At some later 
date, probably before the year 1750, 
an addition was made at both ends of 
the house and also along the rear, 
bringing the house to its present pro- 
portions. The original chimney was 
then replaced by the present one of 
brick, which has very curious fire- 
places constructed at an obtuse angle 
in a corner of each of four rooms on 
both floors, making the floor plan of 
these fireplaces the most singular that 
the writer has ever noted. The Stairs 
are only twenty-eight inches wide and 
rise in a semi-circular manner in a very 
restricted space. The house has plank 
walls and no studs and still preserves a 
little early bevel-and-bead moulded 
sheathing. On the whole, it has con- 
siderable architectural interest as well 
as sentimental value and its preserva- 
tion merits the applause of all having 
at heart the saving from decay and 
destruction of memorials of the olden 
time. 

In 1861 a_ Boston 
woman and her Eng- 
lish husband were 


SMOKING IN 
Pustic, 1851 


visiting at the home 
of her parents on Beacon Street, op- 
posite Boston Common, and family 














SMOKERS’ CIRCLE, ON BOSTON COMMON, 


tradition hands down an entertaining 
story about him. 

The family mid-day dinner was at 
the then fashionable hour of half past 
two in the afternoon, after which the 
head of the house invariably had his 
afternoon cigar which was smoked in 
the house. The Englishman refused to 
adopt this custom since it was at that 
time bad form in his beloved England, 
and accordingly went out doors and 
smoked on the other side of the street 
while leaning against the iron fence of 
the Common and looking over at his 
father-in-law’s house. 

Boston and its customs must have 
changed somewhat since the ten years 
previous, for an interesting side light 
on customs in 1851 is to be found in 
Gleason’s Pictorial for that year, page 
240. The text is as follows: 

“The scene herewith sketched by our 
artist represents the Smoker’s Circle just as 
it appeared at the afternoon hour a short 
time since. It is a well-known fact that — 


while a man may enjoy the weed by 1n- 
haling the fragrant fumes of a cigar in any 
other city of the Union — in Boston a fine 
is exacted from any person who presumes 
to smoke in the streets. Our worthy mayor, 
sympathizing with the oppressed consumer 
of the weed, has had a circle of seats ar- 
rayed in a shady grove of our beautiful 
park; and here scores of persons resort 
each afternoon and evening to inhale the 
bewitching weed. Let our readers drop 
round that way, and see how truthful a 
picture we have given them.” 


These are to desire a certain 
woman that carryed away 
a piece of fine Lace of four- 
teen shillings per yard from a shop in 
Boston about three month’s ago to 
return the same. And of another that 
convey’d away a piece of Fine Calico 
under her Ryding-Hood some time 
since. Satisfaction is Demanded, or 
else they may expect to be publickly 
exposed. —Boston News-Letter, Dec. 


16-22, 1712. 
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GRAVINGS ARE OWNED BY THI 


AMERICAN 


THE POCUMTUCK VALLEY MUSEUM 


ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 


WORCESTER, AND 


A newspaper brought 


NEWSPAPER from England, called 
BuRNED By The Obdservator, con- 
HANGMAN taining a scandalous 


libel “very much tend- 
Defamation of his Excel- 
lency the Governor {Joseph Dudley] 
and his administration,” it being in the 
nature of a letter subscribed by Robert 
Armstrong, who informed Her Majes- 


ing to the 


, DEERFIELD 


ties Council and Justice of the Im 
perior Court that it was a forgery, the 
Court of Quarter at Ports 
mouth, N. H. ordered that the paper 
be “forthwith burnt in some publick 
Place within this Town, by the Com 
mon Hangman or otherwise the Sheriff 
Officer.” It was burned by the hang 
man in the market on December 3d. — 
Boston News-Letter, Dec. 1 5, 1707 
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Form for a Bequest 
I give, devise and bequeath to The Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities,a corporation duly incorporated by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and located in Boston,in said Commonwealth 


in real estate, 
juarian, or artistic interest. 


Note—Bequests may be made 
torical, anti 


money, or any objects relating to New England having his 
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O RENT IN WATERTOWN, MASS., the Abraham Brown, Jr., 

house, built in 1663 and recently restored. The later addition is now 

being repaired and enlarged for occupancy in the Fall. Large barn 

and shed. Five minutes from Watertown Square, on car line to Waltham. 
Address: WM. SUMNER APPLETON, 8 Park Street, Boston 








RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


THE ANNUAL FEE INCLUDES SUBSCRIPTION TO 
‘Old-Time New England’ 
Annual Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00; Life Membership, $50.00 


Please detach and fill in blank below and send to the Corresponding Secretary 


To the Corresponding Secretary, 
2 Lynde Street, Boston, Mass. 


| nominate 


Address 
for membership. 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF MEMBER 

















PewterWare 
For Sale al 

ARTS & CRAFTS 

GALLERIES 





or sent direct prepaid a 


MADE BY 


H. VAUGHAN, Taunton, Mass. 





Joun Braprorp (1675) Kingston 
Parson Capen (1683) Topsfield 
Joun Warp (1684) Salem 
Witiram Prarts (16g0) Rowley 


KFARLY HOUSES 


Has planned and superintended the restoration of the 
following houses: 


(Correspondence Solicited 


GEORGE Francis Dow 
Topsfield, Mass. 


Joun FRrencu (1707) Topsfield 
HosrerRy SHop (1719) Ipswich 
Joun CHOATE (1725) Essex 
Fort WeEsTERN (1754) Augusta 





George E. Vernon 


es Co. 


gi St. John Street 
Newport, R. I. 


Pertod Furniture 


farly 
American Pieces 
a Specialty 


Interior Decorators and 
Furnishers 








Dame, Stoddard 
Company 


From beginnings in 1800 we 
have been identified 
with the best in 


(utlery and Fishing 
Tackle 


and we Still maintain the same 
high Standard. 


374 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 








Atlantic Printing Company 
oston 














“CROSSROADS” 


Peterborough, New Ham psh ire 


FINE estate of one hundred and one acres, located on the old 

Boston post-road and commanding a splendid view of Mount 

Monadnock and Dublin, as seen across the valley. The house 
was formerly known as the “Wilson Tavern” and contains much fine 
panel work and ornamental trim. It has fifteen rooms, four bath- 
rooms, eleven fireplaces, modern plumbing and a vapor heating 
system; all installed without detracting from the architectural 
character of the house which is said to have been designed by Bul- 
finch who did the village meeting-house. There 1s a secret hiding hole 
capable of concealing six or eight persons. The old ball-room 1s 
intact with its original panelled partition and the old tap-room and 
wine-vault beneath are of the few that remain in New England. 
There 1s a sunken garden for Howers, a pool | in the lawn, farmer’s 
cottage and large barn. The house 1s 1n pertect repair. See 1//ustrated 
article on this house in “House Beautiful” for August, 1920. 


For Sale; Price, $2501 0) 


Address, Jesse Abert Locke (owner), care George P. Dunstan, Peterborough, N.H. 





























~AN Old “Pewter ‘Dresser 


“\ NE seldom meets with such a dresser today. Once it 
Stood in the kitchen ot a house contemporary with 


that ot Parson Capen in Topstield. 


Today 1t awaits you here,—among many other inter- 
esting old pieces in Our Antique Room, its shelves offer 
old pewter, old glass bottles, and a Bennington pitcher. 

[t still shows its original strap handles and old latch— 


truly a relic of the Pilgrim Century. 


(f1fth floor, Furniture building) 


Jordan Marsh Company 














